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THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND. 


THE SarLors’ MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND, a monthly pamphlet of 
thirty-two pages, will contain the proceedings of the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society, and its Branches and Auxiliaries, with notices of the labors of local in- 
devendent Societies, in behalf of Seamen. It will aim to present a general view 
of the history, nature, progress and wants of the SEAMEN’s CAUSE, com- 


mending it earnestly to the sympathies, the prayers and the benefactions of all 
Christian people. 


It is designed also to furnish interesting reading matter for Seamen, especially 
such as will tend to their spiritual edification. Important notices to Mariners, 
memoranda of disasters, deaths, &c,, will be given. It will contain correspon- 
dence and articles from our Foreign Chaplains, and of Chaplains and friends of 
the cause at home. No field at this time presents more ample material for an 
interesting periodical To single subscribers $1 a year, invariably in advance. 
It will be furnished Life Directors and Life Members gratuitously, wpon an 
annual request for the same. PosTAGE in advance—quarterly, at the office of 
delivery—within the United States, twelve cents a year. a 


THE SEAMEN’S FRIEND 


Is also issued as an eight page monthly tract adapted to Seamen, and gratui- 


tously distributed among them. It is furnished Auxiliary Societies for this 
use, at the rate of one dollar per hundred- 


THE LIFE BOAT. 


This little sheet, published month] 


, : y, will contain brief anecdotes, incidents, 
and facts relating to Sea Libraries. 


Any Sabbath-School that will send us $20, for a loan library, shall have fifty 
copies gratis, monthly, for one year, with the postage prepaid by the Society. 


In making remittances for subscriptions, always procure a draft v 
: : ; : on New York, or a Pt 
ome Money Order, if possible. Where neither of these can be procured, send the mone but 
always in @ REGISTERED letter. The registration fee has veen reduced to Jifteen cents, and the 
Sore cate Rae has been found by the postal authorities to be virtually an absolute 
dost ie es eae osses by mail. All Postmasters are obliged to register letters whenever 
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THE REFLEX INFLUENCES OF THE SEA AND LAND. 
A SERMON PREACHED IN BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN SEAMEN’S 
FRIEND SOCIETY, IN THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


OF EDGEWATER, STATEN ISLAND, 
By REv. J. KE. ROCKWELL, D. D. 


ECCLESIASTES, 1: 7. “All the rivers run into the sea; yet the sea is not full: 
unto the place from whence the rivers come, thither they return again.” 
_ The wise and royal preacher of Jerusalem is presenting some illus- 
trations of human mutability as found in the changes and unrest of 
Nature. The sun is in constant motion, rising and setting and hasting 
round its great annual circuit, by which day and night and the alter- 
nating seasons are produced. The wind is perpetually changing its 
course and motion, and life itself presents to us in the passing away 
of successive generations, the same law of unrest and change. It is in 
this connection that we meet with the words of our text, which are the 
simple statement of a well-known fact in the natural world. The vast 
_ torrents of water which, from every continent are pouring their tribute 
_ into the ocean, never cause it to overflow, nor are the rivers ever ex- 
hausted or dried. By a wise permission of Nature, the waters are 
made to return again to the springs from which they issued, and so 
they keep up their ceaseless flow. This is a most wonderful process, 
which in all its marvellous details as science has spread them before us 
' reveals the infinite wisdom and goodness of him who created all things, 
: and who has thus made the waters in their ceaseless motion to be the 
source of health, and not the very emblem and pregnant cause of death 
_as they would have been were they inert and moveless. The sea gives 
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back to the earth all that it receives from it of what is pure and whole- 
some, so that every spring and fountain, however remote or hidden, ~ 
that sends forth its waters to the ocean, receives them back again, when 
they have fallen in refreshing showers upon the land, and have revived 
the corn, and supplied every tree and shrub, and spear of grass with 
needed moisture. This process of Nature is most amazing and in- 
structive. One who stands by the cataract of Niagara, whose leaping 
waters have come down more than a thousand miles from their great 
reservoirs in the northern lakes, might think that the mighty torrent 
must eventually exhaust its springs, or cause the ocean to overflow. 
And the wonder increases when we remember that more than a hundred 
similar rivers on the eastern and western continents are in like manner 
giving their tribute to the sea. Yet all these vast floods return again, . 
by the simple process of evaporation, to their sources among the hills. 
All that they leave in that vast reservoir are the salts and alkalies which 
they have caught up on their way to the ocean, and even these are 
taken up by the coral insect and the unnumbered tribes of animalcule 
and fish, and turned to shell or bone, or reared up into vast piles of rock 
which form the foundations of islands, and become the abode of man 
and the home of vegetable and animal life. Such is the reflex influence 
of the sea and land. And what is true in regard to the physical world 
of waters, may be applied also to the great currents of life which are 
ebbing and flowing along these great highways of the nations. 

J.—Even in the immensity and grandeur of the sea, we find a coun- 
terpart in the multitudes that are passing over it, or are making their 
home upon it. How ceaseless is the current of life that comes from the 
land to the ocean, and that returns from the sea to the shore. We have 
but to stand by our own beautiful harbor to see an illustration of the 
magnitude of the commercial interests of the world. The tide of life 
flows on without an ebb. Swift ships are going and coming literally 
asacloud. An endless stream of vessels are passing in and out of 
port. We ascend the hills and look outward upon the ocean, and find 
that the horizon is always filled with ships either approaching the land 
or fading from the sight. We go out upon the ocean and see the same 
vast procession of maritime life. We enter foreign ports and find their 
endless tides all pouring into the sea. Three millions of men are perma- 
nently engaged in moving the commerce of the world. And yet this 
number only gives us an imperfect formula with which to estimate the 
vastness of the currents of commercial life. 

We take up our morning papers to look over the lists of arrivals and ~ 
departures, when we have parted with a friend or expect his return, 
and when we have patiently toiled through hundreds of names in the 
search, find at the end those numbers increased by nameless thousands 
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_ who have come or gone in the steerage. And so they go and come, 
_ and ebb and flow. The land gives them to the sea, and the sea bears 
4 them back again to the shore. Sometimes, indeed, even as it keeps to 
_ itself the salts and earths which the rivers bring into it, it swallows up, 
_ until the sea shall give up its dead, a ship with its living freight. Yet, 
_ usually it gives back what it takes, even as it yields to the clouds the 
moisture which they carry back to the fields and hills and valleys and 
springs. 

And every land is yielding this mighty tribute to the sea, and pouring 
into it its countless millions of treasure and life, with all their currents 
_ and counter currents, with all their wealth of mind and soul and thought 
and affection and social influence and commercial and national and moral 
_ power. They come from every hamlet and state and nation, mingling 
in one vast sea of life, meeting, and parting, going and returning, leav- 
ing home and visiting distant scenes and shores, and coming’ back to go 
over again the same course, to leave behind them influences for good or 
evil, and to receive in turn saving or destructive impressions and prin- 
ciples, which shall make themselves and the world either better or worse. 
Such elements as these cannot be safely left out of the account when 
_ we would estimate the influences that are at work in the world either 
_ for good or evil, and especially when the church sits down to sum up 
_ its duties, or to see what are its appliances for carrying forward its 
great work of converting the world to Christ, 

4 II.—Again, we find an illustration of the reflex influence of the sea 
: 4 and land in the results of their motions one toward the other. Were 
_ the rivers to cease their flowing, the currents of the ocean permanently 
arrested, the sea to be forever calm and motionless, and the clouds no 
longer the carriers of its moisture back to the land, the world would 
become the grave of all that dwell therein. Disease and death would 
reign with uninterrupted sway. The forests would wither and fade, 
the green hills become verdureless, the broad prairies would be a solemn 
and awful scene of desolation, and the valleys the shadow of death. 
Health and life, fertility and food, are the results of all these ceaseless 
ebbings and flowings, these currents and tides, these winds and fogs 
and storms which are connected with the flood of waters that run into 
the sea and that return again to the places from whence they came. 
Every river that pours its tribute into the ocean bears with it untold 
masses of vegetable and earthy matter, which become food for the 
countless inhabitants of the deep, and they in their turn become food 
for man. The salts and alkalies which are caught up by the rushing 
waters are taken by myriads of insects and wrought into fairy homes, 
that, in the lapse of ages rise to the surface and by accretions of earth 
and vegetable matter are fitted to be the abode of man. And these coral 
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islands, blossoming with beauty, covered with perrennial verdure, shad- 
owed by the broad spreading palm, and fruit-bearing groves, and re- — 
sonant with the songs of birds, are bearing witness to the wisdom and 
goodness of him by whose command all the rivers run into the sea. 
And then again, the sea sends back their waters purified by the sun 
and air, which, borne upon the wings of the wind in chariots of mist 
and cloud, are dropped upon the highest mountain peak, distilled on 
every plain and valley, and emptied into every bubbling spring, and so 

the forests are nourished, and the corn is revived, and the ripe and | 
golden harvests wave over a thousand fields, and the rich pastures give 
food to the living herds, and the bleating flocks, and the whole earth 
smiles in beauty and verdure. And what is true of the world of waters 
may be said of the multitudes who make their home uponthem. Where 
would be commercial life, or national growth and progress, but for the 
sea and those who do business upon it. We send forth men in their 
swift and staunch ships, freighted with all the products of the land, 
but we receive back at their hands a full return. Even those who are 
engaged in fisheries bring in yearly about $12,000,000, while the value 
of the products that are annually moved by sea-faring men is esti- 
mated at two hundred millions of dollars. What a spring does this 
vast amount of treasure give to all the activities of life. How the sea 
and the land alike share in its influence, and re-act, the one upon the 
other. What perfect isolation would there be amid all the nations of 
the earth were the seas to have impassable barriers between them, or 
were there no brave or hardy men who were willing to pass over it at 
the behests of commerce. What a change would be witnessed in our 
busy seaports, now full of life and energy, were the ocean no longer 
to be the great highway of nations. How lonely and desolate would 
the forests and plains of this western continent have remained, if no 
adventurous sailors had ever trusted themselves to the deep and opened 
the way thither for the teeming millions of the old world. It is the in- 
terchange of the products of our nation for those of others, that gives 
to it life, that stimulates its industries, that builds up its cities, that de- 
velops its resources and gives to it strength, symmetry and power. 
Athens was for ages the centre of wealth and refinement and political 
influence, because she sent forth upon the sea her works of art and 
taste and mechanical skill, and brought back the products of the na- 
tions that were about her. And her genius was most renowned, and 
her orators, and poets, and philosophers, and schools, most numerous 
and famous, when her commerce had reached its highest stage, and her 
ships were known in every port of the eastern world. What she gave 
to the sea, the sea brought back to her in full. And when her com- 
merce declined, and other cities and nations wrested it from her, they 
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also reaped the benefits and grew in wealth and power, proportionate 


to the ventures they sent forth upon the deep. And what was true of 


Athens, and Carthage, and Alexandria, and Tyre, is pre-eminently so in 


the present day. The sea gives ample returns to all the nations that 


use it as their great highway and connecting link with the commercial 
world. 

The delta formed out of the slime and sand brought down by the 
Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheld, grew up into the powerful and 
wealthy kingdom of Holland by means of commerce. So, out of the 
vast lagoons of the Adriatic, grew up Venice, throned on her hundred 
isles, who sent forth her ventures upon the sea and received back wealth 
and splendor, and political power. Such, too, has been the history of 
England, France, and America. They have found the ocean their great 
harvest field of wealth. 

And the social and intellectual influences of the sea are as great as 
their commerce, and they in like manner act and react upon the land. 
If you take a map of the world and mark down the nations that have 
made the least progress, that retain with most persistency the bigotry, 
customs, morals, and institutions of past ages, and that are the least 
open to healthful reforms, you will find them to be the countries that 
have no sea coast, and hence, no commerce. There it is that bigotry, 
superstition, and despotism, hold the people in an iron bondage, and © 
that custom and caste keep them rooted fast to old and effete institu- 
tions, while the rest of the world outstrips them in intelligence, educa- 
tion, and virtue. Were there no sea, there could be no intercourse 
between remote nations, no interchange of ideas, and no improvements 
by adopting customs and institutions which other people have found to 
be beneficent and wise. The spirit of commerce is the spirit of growth 
and progress in inventions and art, and science, and social and moral 
life. Itis the spirit of peace, and friendship, and fraternity. It binds 
the nations together in bonds of amity and mutual good will and com- 
mon interest. It breaks down international prejudices. It prepares 
the way for the entrance of light, and knowledge, and truth, and social 
and moral advances among nations that have long sat in darkness. 

IIIJ.—And this brings us to the consideration of the influence and 
uses of the sea in the subduing the world to Christ. The word of God 
reveals to us in a most clear and remarkable manner, how the church is 
to use the sea inits great highway in carrying the gospel to every 
creature, and how the ocean is to send back to the shore its waters of 
truth, and love, and christian activity. If we look over the prophecies, 
we find that the ocean is clearly identified with the land in the offerings 
it brings to the church, and the part it is finally to perform in the final 
triumphs of the gospel. The conversion of its abundance precedes 
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immediately the coming of the forces of the Gentiles, Its isles wait 
for God’s law. Its ships bring his people, and their silver, and gold — 
with them. They fly asa cloud to witness and aid in the triumphs of 
Christ, and in that day of glory the daughter of Tyre, the very symbol 
and embodiment of maritime power and wealth, comes with her gifts. 
So also, messages of wondrous import are sent to the land of nestling 
wings, to visit remote nations with her swift ships and bear tidings of 
love, and grace, and mercy. 

And what appears in prophecy is amply fulfilled in the history of 
Providence and the church. Hardy sailors inured to toil and danger 
were selected by the Saviour to be his choicest and ablest ministers. 
The sails of commerce became the wings of the gospel. The ships of 
the merchant bore the embassadors of Christ to their varied fields of 
labor, and carried christianizing influences to the nations that had long 
sat in darkness. The history of Paul as a missionary is a record of 
scenes and events which are largely connected with the sea, and shows 
how largely the sailor is associated with the work of the church in 
preaching the gospel to every creature. The great apostle to the Gen- 
tiles was often found upon the decks of vessels that traded along the 
eastern coast of the Mediterranean. He entered Rome only after a 
long and dangerous voyage across the waters of the great sea, during 
which he had acted as chaplain to the sailors, was flung ashore from a 
wrecked Alexandrian vessel, became for a while a missionary among 
the barbarous people of Milita, re-embarked in the ship Castor and 
Pollux, and was at length landed at Puteoli, whose ruins still have a 
deep interest to the christian traveler as he enters the splendid bay of 
Naples. Thus the church has used, and must continue to use, the sea 
in the prosecution of its great work of subduing the world to Christ. 

But, aside from this obvious truth, we may observe the intimate re- 
lations of the sea and land in the moral influences of the sailor himself. 
He may become a messenger for good, even as he has long been the 
subject agent of vice and immorality. And what he is to be or do, de- 
pends largely upon the influences exerted upon him by the dwellers on 
the land. What the world contributes to the ocean, in the way of truth 
or error, of virtue or vice, comes back to it again and is felt everywhere 
for good or evil. 

The sailor who has spent his money and time, while on shore, amid 
the pest houses of crime and vice that are open in every port, carries 
with him to the sea and to other lands the demoralizing influences to 
which he has been subjected. He whe has spent his time at his own 
home, or in the homes which christian benevolence has prepared for 
him, especially if he has learned to pray, and has felt the power of the 
gospel in his heart, carries with him to his ship and to other lands 
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the spiritual treasures which he has received. He is a prompt and 
fearless man, inured to toil, familiar with danger, and obedient to au- 
thority. When he becomes a christian he carries with him into his new 
life all the qualities that mark him as a man. He seems to see upon 
the flag of his great Captain, the words: Christ expects every man to 
do his duty. He never thinks of being ashamed to confess him, he 
never dreams of shrinking from any task he imposes upon him. And 
it is such men that the church needs in its work of carrying the gospel 
to every creature. It is such men that the world needs in the behests 
of peace, and order, and civilization, and commerce. If it sends forth 
its navies on ventures that are demoralizing, it receives its demoraliza- 
tion in return. The history of the slave trade, of piracy, of the impor- 
tation and exportation of intoxicating drinks, afford us ample illustra- 
tions of this statement. If commerce becomes the servant of vice, and 
its migh*y floods that enter the sea are defiled with sensuality, and greed 
of gain, and profanity, and lust, and immorality, the returning tide not 
only, but the very atmosphere, is saturated with vice and crime, that 
comes back from tbe ocean. If commerce sends forth men of integrity 
and virtue, with ventures that it need not blush to own, then will come 
back clouds of healthful and blessed influences that shall make the 
whole land to rejoice. 

In 1620, the May Flower brought to the rock-bound coast of New 
England, a precious freight of living, earnest, thinking, and godly men, 
and who sought “‘ Freedom to worship God,” and the influence of that 
venture is felt to-day, and will be felt for good in ages yet to come. In 
the same year, a Dutch trading vessel brought to Jamestown, a cargo 
of slaves, and the bitter harvest of that venture has been reaped by the 
whole nation in long years of sorrow, and trial, and blood. 

The law is universal, “that whatsoever a man soweth that shall he 
also reap.” Here, then, we have set before us the duty of the church, 
and the only source of safety to the world. Commerce is to be puri- 
fied, and so to become the handmaid of truth, virtue, and religion. It 
is not simply in the work of the church that the SEAMEN’s FRIEND 
Socrety is engaged when it seeks to provide for the sailor christian 
homes, and Chaplains, and Bethels, and other religious influences. It 
is doing @ work for the country and the world. It is seeking to purify 
the streams that must surely come back again to the lands whence they 
issue. It recognizes the great law announced by the wise man in the 
words of our text, and knowing that every ship that leaves or enters 
our ports is filled with sailors that are a power for good or evil, endea- 
vors to throw around them the restraints and fill them with the blessed 
principles of true religion. It preaches to them, by its Chaplains and 
Missionaries, while on shore. It looks after their temporal interests. 
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It seeks to protect them from their enemies, whose influence is only — 
demoralizing and ruinous. It places in their ships, libraries of well 
selected books. It provides friends for them in foreign lands. It con- 
stantly seeks their present and eternal good. 

The work it has already accomplished is incalculable in its benign 
results. Many a sailor has become the servant of Christ. Many a — 
ship has become a bethel. Many a community and land beyond the 
seas has felt the blessed power of christian sailors. 

The Society that cares for seamen asks and deserves the help of 
every class of men, It comes alike to the merchant and the artizan, 
the farmer and the mechanic, the citizen and the christian, and claims 
from all, their aid in carrying on its work. Where is the community 
that is not indebted to the sailor for benefits conferred; where is there 
a hamlet that has not some association or relation to those who go 
down to the sea in ships. To all such the Society comes and asks that 
the sailor may be remembered in their prayers and offerings. Its plans 
are simple but effective. It can point with thankfulness to grand re- 
sults already accomplished, to harvests already reaped, to souls already 
saved from sin and death, and to blessed influences for good every- 
where recognized as the results of its labors. 

A single example of its work may show better than any general 
statement what the Society is doing for the sailor. In a recent number 
of Harper's Magazine, there may be found a notice of a work of Mr. 
Nordhoff, on the Sandwich Islands, in which, honorable mention is 
made of the Seamen’s Chaplain at Honolulu. The mention of the 
name connected with it brings back to my mind the class that left Am- 
herst College in 1836, while I was yet an undergraduate. Among them 
were men whom it was even then evident would make their mark upon 
the world. One of them became in after years the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, another represented his native State in the National Legis- 
lature, another is an able and distinguished Professor in one of our 
Theological -Seminaries, another is a leading mind in the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, and others are doing a noble work at the bar, on 
the bench, in the medical profession, and in the ministry. Among this 
band of young men thus destined for usefulness and honor, was the 
present Chaplain at Honolulu, Rev. 8. C. Damon, D.D. Robust in 
health, a good scholar, possessed of strong, practical, and common 
sense, cheerful, hearty, social, earnest in whatever he undertook to do, 
overflowing with good humor, always friendly, manly, and genial, sin- 
cere and unostentatious in his piety, he was just the man for a life- 
work among seamen. Thirty years ago he left for the Sandwich Islands 
via Cape Horn. He went then not as a missionary to the heathen, but 
as a chaplain and friend of the sailor. The Islands were already show- 
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ing the rich fruits of christian labor among the aborigines. But the 
influence of the crews which were constantly arriving there were fear- 
fully counteracting the labors of the missionaries. The church was 
trying to teach the people the gospel. But’ commerce was sending its 
sailors there to practice vice and sow the seeds of immorality and death. 

Mr. Damon began his work in a chapel which had been carried 
thither in sections from America. He invited the sailor upon his ship. 
He cared for him while in port. He overlooked the work of providing 
for him a home. He preached to him in the house of God. He fol- 
lowed him with his kind offices, warning him of danger, rebuking his 
sins, reasoning with him of righteousness, repentance, and judgment to 
come. He edited a paper which was devoted to his interests. He 
showed himself every way to be:his sincere friend. He gave him help 
in distress, counsel and comfort when sick and in trouble. Hence he is 
known ar.d loved by thousands that annually visit the port of Honolulu. 
They call him Father Damon. They attend his chapel when there, and 
they carry away with them the books and papers he has provided for 
them, and the memory of all his kindness and attention. 

Contrast such a work with that which is done for the sailor in too 
many 2 seaport, where he is tempted and robbed and demoralized, and 
then carried back to the sea with all his hard earned wages in the hands 
of publicans and harlots, and say which is best for society, commerce 
and civilization. 

And it is this work of caring for the sailor and surrounding him by 
associations and influences that shall save him and make him a blessing 
that the SEAMEN’s FRIEND Society is doing at home and abroad. 
Will you aid it by your prayers and contributions, and so help to speed 
the day when the abundance of the sea shall be converted to God, and 
when all the rivers that run into the sea shall bear to it rich blessings 
that shall return in due season to refresh and beautify the earth and 
make it as the garden of the, Lord. 


ooo 


Sympathy. 


SAILOR! we will think,of thee, 

On thy lone pathway o’er the sea, 

When the storm is darkly gathering 

And the winds are wildly sweeping, 
We will think of thee. 


Sailor! we will pray for thee 
To him whose voice hushed Galilee. 
When we seek his blood-bought dower 
The Holy Spirit’s saving power, 

We will.pray for thee. 


Sailor! we will give to thee 
Our warm and earnest sympathy 3 
The thought will cheer thy midnight watching. 
That memories fond and prayers are reaching 
Across the deep to thee. 
SHARON, OT. E. N, T. 
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LIFE-SAVING SERVICE.—REPORT OF THE CHIEF OF 
; THE BUREAU. 


TWO HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIVE LIVES IMPERILED, AND ONLY ONE 
LOST—AN EXTENSION OF THE SERVICE CONTEMPLATED—THE. STORM 
SIGNAL AND LIFE-SAVING STATIONS CONNECTED. 

We here present our readers with an interesting document from the Treasury 
Department. It is but a few years since the Government entered upon any syste- 
matic attempt at Life Saving, and Mr. Kimball’s report will show a most gratifying 


progress in this humane work. Any appropriation necessary to extend the arrange” 
ments proposed should be cheerfully made.—Ep. Mae. 


To the Hon. Wm. A. RICHARDSON, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 


The Life-Saving Service, as at 
present constituted, comprises 81 
stations on the coasts of Cape Cod, 
Rhode Island, Long Island, and 
New Jersey. There are three dis- 
tricts—the coast of Cape Cod, from 
Race Point to Monomoy, forming 
the first ; the coasts of Rhode Island 
and Long Island, from Narragansett 
Pier to Coney Island, the second, 
and the coast of New Jersey, from 
Sandy Hook to Cape May, the 
third. The following lists show 
the situation of the stations, the 
numbers by which they are desig- 
nated, and the names of the per- 
sons in charge: 

DISTRICT NO. 1—COAST OF CAPE COD. 


Benjamin C. Sparrow, Hast Orleans, Mass., 
Superintendent. 


No. _ Station. Keeper. 
1. Race Point, Lewis A. Smith. 
2. Peaked Hill Bar, David H. Atkins. 
3. Highlands, Edwin P. Worthen. 
4. Parmet River, Nelson Weston. 
5. Cahoon’s Hollow, Wm. UC. Newcomb. 
6. Nauset, . Marcus M. Pierce. 
7. Orleans, Solomon Linnell. 
8. Chatham, Alpheus Mayo. 
9. Monomoy, George W. Baker. 


DISTRICL NO, 2—COASTS OF RHODE ISLAND 
AND LONG ISLAND. 

Henry H. Huntting, Bridgehanypton, N. Y¥., 

Superintendent. 


Station. 
Narragansett Pier, 
Block Island, 
Montauk Point, 
Ditch Plain, 
Hither Plain, 
Napeauge, 
Amagansett, 
Georgica, 

9. Bridgehampton, 
10. Southampton, 
1l. Shinnecock, 

12. Tyanda, 


Keeper. 
Benj. Macomber. 
Samuel Allen. 
Jonathan Miller. 
Samuel 'T’. Stratton. 
Geo. H. Osborn. 
Elijah M. Bennett. 
Charles J. Mulford. 
Jonathan F. Gould. 
Baldwin Cook. 
Charles White. 
Lewis R. Squires. 
Edward H. Ryder. 
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No. 


33. 


Station. 
Quogue, 
Tanner’s Point, 
Moriches, 
Fargo River, 
Smith’s Point, 
Bellport, 
Blue Point, 
Lone Hill, 
Point of Woods, 
Fire Island, 
Oak Island, E. End 
Oak Island, W. Knd, 
Jone’s Beach, East 
End, 
Jone’s Beach West 
End, 
Meadow Island. 
Long Beach, East 
End, 
Long Beach, West 
End, 
Hog Island, W. End, 
Rockaway Beach, 
East End, 
Rockaway Beach, 
_ West End, 
Sheepshead Bay, 


Keeper. 
Mahlon Phillips. 
Frankhn ©. Jessup. 
William Smith. 
Sidney Penny. 
Joseph H. Bell. 
Geo. W. Robinson. 
Daniel A. Nevens. | 
Edmund Brown. 
Geo. W. Rogers. 
Leander Thurber. 
Henry Oakley. 
Prior Wicks. 
Augustus C. Wicks. 


Townsend Verity. 
Leander Lozee. 
Daniel W. Smith. 


Charles Wright. 
Joseph Langdon. 
Daniel Mott. 
Isaac Skidmore. 
Cor. Van Nostran. 


DISTRICT NO. 3—COAST OF NEW JERSEY. 


W. W. Ware, Cape May 
tendent. 
No. _ Station. 
1. Sandy Hook, 
2. Spermaceti Cove, 
3. Seabright, 
4, Monmouth Beach, 
5. Long Branch, 
6. Deal 
7. Shark River 
8. Wreck Pond, 
9. Squan Beach, 
10. Point Pleasant, 
11. Swan Point, 
12. Green Island, 
13. Tom’s River, 
14, Island Beach, 
15. Forked River, 
16. South End Squan 
Beach, 
17. Barnegat, 
18. Loveladie’s Island, 
19. Harvey Cedars, 
20. ship Bottom, 
21. Long Beach, 
22. ene: 
23. Little Kg, 
2%. Little Beach, 
25. Brigantine, 
26. So. Brigantine, 
27. Atlantic City, 
28. Absecom, 
29. Great Egg, 
30. Beazely’s, 


City, NV. J., Superin- 


Keeper. 
C. W. Patterson. 
Samuel Warner. 
Charles West. 
Edward Wardell. 
Hamilton Taber. 
Abner Allen. 
Wi. A. Harvey. 
Samuel Ludlow. 
KE. H. Jackson. 
John OC. Clayton. 
James Numan. 
Wm. P. Chadwick. 
Wi. N. Miller. 
K. F. Reed. 
John Parker. 


\ D. D. Herring. 


Saml. Perine, Jy. 
Charles Cox. ; 
Charles Martin, Jr. 
Henry Lamson. 
W. H. Crane. 
Thomas Bond. 

J. B. Rider. 

W. P. Shrouds. 

W. Holdzkom. 

C. A. Holdzkom. 
Burton Gaskill. 
Thomas Rose. 
John Bryant. 
Richard B. Stiles. 
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Station. 

31. Peck’s Beach, 

32. Corson’s Inlet, 

33. Ludlam’s Beach, 
34. Townsend’s Inlet, 
35. Stone Harbor, 

36. Hereford Inlet, 
37. Turtle Gut, 

38. Two-Mile Beach, 
39. Cape May, George Hildreth. 
40. Bay Shore, Swain 8. Reeves. 


The stations in Districts Nos. 2 


Keeper. 
John Stiles. 
Sylvanus Corson. 
David 'Townsend. 
Henry T. Willetts. 
John W. Gandy. 
‘Maurice Creese. 
Eli Barnett. 
Joseph L. Creese. 


and 3, except the one at Block 


Island, were in operation during 
the entire season ; those in District 
No. 1 and the Block Island station 
were not completed and equipped 
until January. The number of 
wrecks which have occurred since 
the date of the last annual report 
upon the coasts where stations 
were in operation, as shown by the 
wreck reports of the keepers of 
stations, is as follows: 


EPEMSUECICE INO salons ais > aleve estes, oelere cictacais 9 
MDT STI CHAN eas = wince ainvecticiniele sie visleseleieis'e 10 
PES TTICUON Oo de jcnenis co a.vivsiesetelasieiniaree oa 13 


Total number of wrecks....... 32 
Number of lives imperiled was........ 


Number of lives saved............ 536 934 
INGA De OF Lives LOSE. 5. cab aie cisizieis sieieis 1 
The number of shipwrecked persons 
sheltered in station houses......... 33 
The number of days shelter afforded.. 77 
Total value of property imperiled..... $832,230 
Total value of property saved......... 1,201 
Total value of property lost........... 226,029 


The cost of maintaining the ser- 
vice during the fiscal year ending 
June 30th, 1873, exclusive of the 
amount expended in the construc- 
tion and establishment of new sta- 
tions, was $87,893 83. Congress 
at its last session having appropri- 
ated $100,000 “for the establish- 
ment of new life-saving stations 
upon the coast of the United 
States,” contracts have been made 
for the construction of 21 new sta- 
tions at the following points: 

On the coast of Maine—West Quoddy 
Head (near Carrying Point Cove), Cross 
Island (Machias Bay), Browney’s Island 
(near Jonesport), Wuitehead Island (Pe- 
nobscot Bay), The Pool (near Saco Bay). 

On the coast of New Hampsiire—Rye 
Beach (near Straw’s Point). 

On the coast of Massachusetts—Plum 
Island (about midway), Davis’s Neck 
(Ipswich Bay), Gurnett Point (near Light- 
house), Manomet, “Surfside” (south side 
Nantucket). . 


On the coast of Virginia—Cape Henry. 

On the coast of North Carolina—Dan 
Neck Mills, False Cape, Jones’s Hill, 
Caffrey’s Inlet, Kitty Hawk’s Beach, 
Nag’s Head, Body Island, Chicamacomic, 
Kinnepeet (near Cape Hatteras Light- - 
house). 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE. 


Arrangements are also being 
made for the building of two more 
stations, one on Block Island and 
the other at a point on the Virginia 
or North Carolina coast. <A boat- 
house and life boat will also be 
placed on Cranberry Island, and 
probably a house of refuge on 
Mattinicus Seal Island, in Maine. 
It is expected that ten of the sta- 
tions will be ready for occupancy 
by the Ist of February. The re- 
mainder will be pushed to comple- 
tion as rapidly as practicable. They 
are building under the supervision 
of Captains Faunce and Merryman, 
who were designated as Superin- 
tendents of Construction, in ac- 
cordance with the act of June 10th, 
1872. It has been necessary, dur- 
ing the past summer, to remove 
three station houses on the New 
Jersey coast from the sites upon 
which they were built, namely, Nos. 
3, 4, and 26, at Seabright, Mon- 
mouth Beach, and South Brigan- 
tine. No. 3, when built, only two 
years ago, was placed several rods 
from the water, but to save it from 
being washed away by the en- 
croachments of the sea, it became 
necessary to move it. No. 4 stood 
upon land of the Monmouth Build- 
ing Company, and being in the way 
of contemplated improvements it 
was moved, at their request, to a 
site equally suitable, given by them. 
Nearly all of the owners of the 
property upon which the new sta- 
tion houses are building, have ex- 
pressed their willingness to give the 
sites to the Government. The names 
of all are not now at hand. No. 
26, on account of the rapid ap- 
proach of an inlet on the north, 
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was removed to a more permanent 
site some 300 yards to the south- 
ward. The connection of the sys- 
tem of storm-signals of the Signal 
Service of the Army with the Life 
Saving Service, as contemplated by 
the Act of March 8rd, 1878, for 
which purpose an appropriation of 
$30,000 was made, has been effected 
at several of the stations on the 
New Jersey coast, and through it 
the Department is placed in direct 
telegraphic communication with the 
stations at Sandy Hook, Monmouth 
Beach, Squan, Barnegat, Atlantic 
City, Peck’s Beach, and Cape May. 
The system is also being extended 
to the new stations on the North 
Carolina coast. This combination 
cannot fail to be productive of great 
benefits. The stations are so situ- 
ated that signals displayed from 
them may be seen by many of the 
coasters passing in their usual 
tracks at sea, and can warn them 
of approaching storms in time to 
enable them to take refuge in the 
nearest harbors. The ready means 
of communication it establishes 
with the department and between 
the stations will also be of great 
value in giving early notice of dis- 
asters and in summoning assistance 
when needed. The coming winter 
will afford an opportunity to test 
fully the value of this connection of 
the two systems, and it is believed 
that the anticipations of the pro- 
jectors will not only be fully real- 
ized, but that additional advanta- 
ges will be developed. 

On January 11th, regulations for 
the government of the service, 
based upon the several acts of Con- 
gress relating to the subject, were 
promulgated, resulting in a com- 
plete organization of the service. 
With such changes as growth will 
compel, itis believed that these will 
be adequate to its proper and effi- 
cient government. They divide 
the stations into convenient dis- 
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tricts, each to be cared for by a 
superintendent and provide for an 
appropriate supervision of them all 
by an inspector. They specify the 
duties of each person connected 
with the service, and provide for 
the proper care of all the stations 
and their appurtenances. They 
include a simple but ample code of 
signals, devised by the inspector, 
for intercommunication between the 
stations; hints as to the manage- 
ment of boats, instructions for sav- 
ing drowning persons by swimming 
to their relief, and directions for re- 
storing the apparently drowned. 
A complete set of the forms in use 
is also added. 

To show the present organization 
of the service and its plan of man- 
agement, a copy of the regulations 
is annexed. Immediately after the 
promulgation of the regulations, 
Capt. J. H. Merryman of the Rev- 
enue Marine was designated as In- 
spector. His experience as a su- 
perintendent of the construction of 
stations had given him considerable 
familiarity with the nature of the 
service, and since his assignment 
to the present office he has labored 
with much devotion and success to 
extend his knowledge and to ren- 
der the service effective. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
METHODS. 


The Royal National Life Boat 
Institution of England has been 
many years in existence, and has 
been fostered by the nobility and 
benevolence of the English nation. 
By its numerous surprising achieve- 
ments in rescuing the shipwrecked, 
it has won an enviable reputation, 
and stands foremost among all sim- 
ilar institutions in Europe. With 
a view of deriving whatever bene- 
fit might be possible from its ex- 
perience in the use of a great va- 
riety of life-saving apparatus which 
it has had the means and opportu- 
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_ of stations. 


- herewith submitted. 


_ general use in Europe. 
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nity to test, it was thought ad- 
visable to purchase a sample of 
the articles most highly approved. 
After their arrival, the Inspector 
was directed to take them to the 
station at Narragansett, and to test 
and compare them with the cor- 
responding apparatus in use here, 
by trial as in case of actual ship- 
wreck. His report of the trial is 
It is gratify- 
ing to learn, in view of our limited 
experience, that as regards some of 
the most essential life-saving ap- 
pliances, American contrivances 
excel those most approved and in 
The ex- 
tension of the service to the coasts 
of Maine, New Hampshire, Vir- 
ginia, and North Carolina, will 
render necessary the establishment 


of two more districts, for which 
- superintendents should be author- 


ized. It is essential that Congress 


- should make early provision for 


their employment, as also for that 
of keepers and crews for the new 
stations. 

I desire to call attention to the 
inadequacy of the compensation 
now allowed by law to the keepers 
The rate was fixed in 
1854 at $200 per annum, and has 
never been increased. If it was 
not too much then, it is certainly 
too little now, in view not only of 
the diminished purchasing power 
of money, but of their multiplied 
duties and responsibilities. But 
it never was enough. The keepers 
are selected for their known in- 
trepidity and their expertness as 
surfmen. They are captains of 
their respective crews, and in order 
to maintain necessary discipline 
and enforce obedience they must 
be men of such character as to 
command their confidence. They 
peril not only their own lives, but 
in a measure become responsible 
for the lives of their crews and of 
those whom they seek to rescue. 
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The regulations hold them to a 
strict accountability for the care 
and good order of their stations 
and of everything therein. They 
also compel most of them to live at 
the stations away from their fami- 
lies during the winter months, and 
preclude the giving of attention to 
other business. Among the many 
underpaid servants of the Govern- 
nent, I believe these heroic men 
have the best cause of complaint, 
and it is hoped that Congress, 
which has of late shown so earnest 
a purpose to enhance the efficiency 
of this humane enterprise, will not 
fail to be humane to those upon 
whose fidelity its efficiency chiefly 
depends. 

I believe that in ali foreign coun- 
tries where similar institutions are 
maintained those persons attached 
to them who distinguish themselves 
by unusually brilliant or heroic 
achievements in the performance 
of perilous duty, are rewarded with 
medals of honor. These are held 
in the highest esteem by those who 
win them and are found to be most 
powerful incentives to gallant 
deeds. It is recommended that 
the bestowment of similar rewards 
be authorized in this service. It 
may reasonably be expected to be 
productive of excellent results, and 
the expense will he merely trifling. 

The record of the year furnishes 
ample proof of the efficiency of the 
superintendents in charge of the 
several districts and of the coura- 
geous fidelity with which the sturdy 
surfmen have performed their per- 
ilous duties in patrolling the beach 
in wind and storm and in battling 
with the billows for the lives of 
their fellow-men. 


WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED. 


The Life-Saving Service has now 
been in operation, under something 
like a systematic plan, two years 
on the coasts of New Jersey and 
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Long Island, and nearly one year 
on the coast of Cape Cod—the 
most dangerous portions of the 
Atlantic seaboard. We have the 
record of 53 wrecks which have 
occurred upon them, in which 441 
lives have been jeoparded, and pro- 
perty to the amount of $1,500,000 
has been endangered. A single 
life has been lost, and only about 
$400,000 of property. It is a re- 
cord of which we may justly be 
proud, and is probably unsur- 
passed by that of any similar in- 
stitution. We can hardly expect a 
continuance of the same measure 
of success. When we contemplate 
the great number of lives and the 
vast amount of property which 
have been sacrificed upon the des 
olate strand of New Jersey and 
the unpitying sands of Cape Cod, 
it seems as if disasters’ must come 
which will thwart all efforts of our 
human weakness to mitigate. But 
the results of the past two years 
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have demonstrated the great use- 
fulness of this institution, and have 
proved it worthy of being extended 
to all dangerous localities on our 
coast. The examination of the sea 
and lake coasts, with the view to as- 
certain where the interests of com- 
merce and humanity would be best 
subserved by the establishment of 
life-saving stations, contemplated 
by act of March 3rd, 1873, has 
been completed and will be the 
subject of a special report to be 
submitted hereafter. 

The clerks who have been asso- - 
ciated with me in the conduct of 
the business of the office deserve 
much commendation for the faith- 
ful manner in which they have 
severally discharged their duties, 
and to them is due much of what- 

*ever success has been realized. I 
have the honor to be, very respect- 
fully, your obedient servant, 

S. J. KimBaLu, Chief of Bureau. 
Nov. 20th, 1873. 


TABLE OF WRECKS. 
DISTRICL NO 1—COASY OF CAPE COD.* 


Est. Est. No. ¥ 
’ Am. Amt. lives 
Date. Station Vessels Wrecked. “4 saved. lust. saved. 
1872. No. 
ane Re se Bie BOBnoae German ‘bark Pranciged mecca lnies ee $105,000 25,000 15 
873. 

Jan. 3.. OMT ele American bark AUrora....cscseesesnaae es 40,904 23,296 9 
Jan. 1]... Bo ene Marcle es schooner Warren B. Hopkins. 8,400 100 5 
Heb. 1-. Yh esorind es sf Mary T. Young...... 1,750 350 8 
Febs ls: Die  -HoHsdo British 66 ALOZINA eet e ie eet vee 2)040) 9D 
Feb. 1.. Pek Seetion American 00 A CULGSBS. wcteistisisnis ei neme 7,400 AWige, «te 
Mar. 23.... clipe "Hosdae Norwegian bark Elizabeth..............+ 45,000 10,000 12 
Mar. 23... | sodebo Britishiship) SinOp Grease an ktialee ite 15,400- 1,100 7 
July 7 te Labseals American schooner Eastern Belle........ 4,152 1,188 5 

TROTA as eivistsicie seers els/eivie aie s seisinie ae cinta eis e emai Ten ares etatean entintare 228,006 63,024 74 

DISTRICT NO. 2—COASTS OF RHODE ISLAND AND LONG ISLAND. 

1872. No. 
Nov. 22.. Sot) Brioate Brig Cyclone: ..40. see eee ne cee aR aerate vee tO, 0008 9 
Noy. 30... PAL a5 60 American schooner A. Middleton, jr. t... pies 119,000) 2D 
ee Beas Fon Gooatra ‘¢  Luola Murchison..... 65,000 10 
Jan. 27.. WPS Loaonees ce oS Sarah A, Hammond... 3880 7,620 7 
Feb. 21.. ORT Sscceks us “© Georgie D. Lovyel..... 17,000 1,000 6 
Mar. 11.. I Ftsfecne'= $s 6 C. BH. McOonville..... Rides alo 
Mar. 11.. ge} odoana Binglish bark Uday Bice pewelicleecletie scm iilsiere 110,000... 10 
Mar. 16... I daGone Sail POabs.\. sd sisicaclsate taeaecetir meieeuecnins Sos 30) 83 
Sept. 30... I Bdanane: American schooner Joseph Baxter........ +++ 23,000 7 
July 25... LUST esc: GY ue SG. bin Oadivarccscakictadcs 115 14,285 8 

Total 192,495 74,405 70 


*The wreck of the American ship Peruvian, Dec. 26th, 1872, on Peaked Hill Bar, Proyvince- 
town, directly in front of the site of Station No. 1, by which 22 lives and $400,000 in pro- 
perty were lost, occurred before the station was completed and equipped. 

t One life lost. 
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DISTRICT NO. 3—COAST OF NEW JERSEY. 
1872. No. 
Oct. 25. TM arate Austrian brig Liepo Bakarka.............. 5,500 84,500 9 
Noy 16... 27 —...... American schooner Alfred W. Fisk........ 27,000 500 7 
Nov 24 a" ieee cS oe Ds UO VOU. > sess -1S,000"= oibed 
AR ORIN ey BOSON Paia'e ste $$ “ Carrie S. Webb........ 55,000 i 
Feb, 21... TS a Wee be Cet EROTIC GED cre aot clesnie's « 0/6 A100 Steere 
Feb. 24 Tee sobaee sloop Lizzie Wane... 5.6.00. 30 4000... 4 
Pep. 24... 30,315 S2cass. < schooner Joseph Huddle....... 23,000 ... 7 
VE aes daria Ose os “te James L. Maloy....... aoe oa 
4 Mar. 28... SO) Aoeaes st ae Clara Davidson........ S00 ong. ©) 
a Mar. 28... Gy dmell Sore we pe WICCHWIN Gs acc. cece sae 4,500 500 6 
3 Aug. 23... 27 Orerieters Os 2 Yacht Mary McCabe.. 4,000 rari a 
Oct. 78: .. ee kane . ue 66 J. Wi. MOrris-.. 22... ye 4,000 2,100 4 
4 WGiaekienet Oe Ss: can ce ‘© Mary E.Simmons.... 11,000 1,000 7 
A Ee. 
BCA reine eeelciteyetateisre aleieie)siseie 5 Wa evatelaeisic ei di sia/uemeletoyeisye seSete ares esa lace oats 160,700 88,600 90 
RECAPITULATION. Coast of New Jersey. 
C NUMbewOf WRECKS wai (cnr cice<:< -sie ieisiereie 13 
; ‘oast of Cape Cod. Total value of vessels wrecked........ $140,000 
Number of wrecks...........- ser ae ‘ g Total value of cargoes................. 134,300 
_ Total value of vessels wrecked........ $ 79900 Total amount of property saved....... 160,700 
Be Lotal value of cargoes..........0.-+.2+ 211,130 Total amount of property lost... -- 88,600 
E Total amount of property saved....... 228,006 Total number of lives saved........... 90 
_ Total amount cy property lost......... 63,024 : 
- Total number of lives saved........... "4 SO Ia Ie, 
y Nee ee Sees cadee et a wialsratatr aces 34 
: ode i otal value of vessels wrecked........ $331,900 
ae Shane Long Tond Total value of Cargoes.......--....... 500.330 
meevumber Of Wrecks... -.......--2-s0000 10 Total amount of property saved....... 581,201 
Total value of vessels wrecked:....... $112,000 Total amount of property lost......... 226,029 
Total value of cargoes........-...-.+.- 154,900 Total number of lives saved........... 234 
Total amount of property saved....... 192,495 Total number of shipwrecked persons 
Total amount of property lost......... 74,405 sheltered at stations.............+- 33 
Total number of lives saved........... 70 Total number of days’ shelter afforded 77 


The inevitable risks run by sea- 
faring men are so great that any 
' increase in their perils, through 
| carelessness or criminal default not 
4 their own, is, or ought to be, obnox- 
ious to the last degree. The sym- 
_ pathy which has attended the agi- 
- tation conducted by Mr. Plimsoll, 
~ member of the English Parliament, 
in spite of criticisms which may be 
made upon his course of proceed- 
ing, shows that public sentiment 
runs in the right direction, side by 
side, or even ahead of, the com- 
plaints which “poor Jack” is well 
entitled to make ; for sailors gen- 
erally are not apt to unpack their 
grievances, unless they are unbear- 
able, and no doubt often go out on 
unseaworthy ships with no more 
- ado than was made by the mate of 
a ship sailing out of Cardiff, whose 
story is told in the preliminary re- 
port of the Parliamentary Commis- 
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sion. He wrote to his sweetheart, 
concerning his ship, as he sailed: 
‘¢T don’t like the look of her, she 
is so deep in the water, but I won’t 
show the white feather to any one. 
If she can carry a captain, she can 
carry a mate too.” She carried 
them both to the bottom. She went 
to sea and was never heard of. 
There is room to imagine a great 
many such, and yet more touching 
romances, hidden under the dry 
statistics of the British register of 
wrecks during 1872. It is there 
stated that forty ships foundered 
off the British coast and were to- 
tally lost the year named in con- 
sequence of unseaworthiness, while 
sixteen more were among the total 
losses, and 157 suffered casualties 
from the same cause. The total 
losses on or near the coast of the 
United Kingdom, on account of 
unseaworthiness and unsound gear, 
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amounted during eleven years past 
to 580, and the cases of partial dam- 
age to 812. The London Zimes 
speaks of these casualties as be- 
longing to a “disreputable class ” 
and we incline to think no disinter- 
ested person will pronounce the 
judgment too strong. 
The avarice of some ship-owners, 
and the absence of limitation on 
over-insurance, are believed to ac- 
count for a large share of these dis- 
astrous consequences. A witness 
examined by the Parliamentary 
Commission on unseaworthy ships 
testified that there is no difficulty 
in an owner putting an insurance 
of £20,000 on a vessel worth only 
£10,000, and thus virtually getting 
an offer of £10,000 reward for per- 
mitting the loss of his ship! This 
inducement follows from the rule, 
which however, it appears, has 
lately been questioned in the Court 
ef Queen’s Bench, treating the 
amount specified in an insurance 
policy as an agreed valuation, to 
be paid in the event of loss without 
question as to the actual value of 
the vessel, except in the case of 
manifest fraud. The preliminary 
report of the Commission embodies 
the direct statement that “the 
underwriter is an accomplice with 
the ship-owner in his over-insur- 
ance, the reason being that the 
underwriter thinks more of the 
casualties, which often occur, than 
of the total losses, which occur but 
seldom.” That is to say, the amount 
of insurance being double the value 
of the ship, divided among under- 
writers, the contribution of each, 
in case of damage, would be but 
half what it would be if the moiety 
of the underwriters were involved. 
In spite, however, of the evil con- 
sequences of over-insurance, some 
of which are detailed and lamented 
in the report, the Commission con- 
sider it “impracticable to frame a 
law which should limit the amount 
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of the insurance in proportion to 
the value of the ship.” In fact the 
matter of remedy for the abuses 
not now for the first time disclosed, 
but stated in an authoritative form 
by the Commission, is very cauti- 
ously treated, scarcely any positive 
recommendation béing made, ex- 
cept one that the home government 
shall co-operate with the Canadian 
Parliament in giving effect to the 
regulation of timber deck-loads by 
the latter body. “ This step being 
taken,” the Commission observe, 
“ our government could with grace 
and force invite that of the United 
States and other countries to com- 
mon action.” There seems, indeed, 
to be urgent reason, for, as remark- 
ed by the London Times in its 
scrutiny of the appendix attached 
to the Commission’s report, “the 
winter losses and casualties in the 
Atlantic timber trade appear to be 
simply frightful.” 

Serious defects in the classifica 
tion of ships are also alleged by the 
Commission, and the reform of the 
system is discussed as being some- 
thing eminently desirable, though, 
so far as the Commissioners can ap- 
parently see, equally impracticable. 

A few more of the wreck statis- 
tics of 1872 must close our present 
consideration of the subject. The 
number of vessels lost or dam- 
aged off the British coast in that 
year was 2,381, an increase over 
the previous year of 383. The to- 
tal losses were 439, and of these, 
besides the 56 attributable to de- 
fects in the ship or her equipments, 
109 appear from the reports made 
by the officers on the coasts to have 
been caused by inattention, care- 
lessness or neglect, the same causes 
being also responsible for 229 of 
the cases of partial damage. The 
loss of life in 1872, notwithstanding 
the increased number of disasters, 
we are happy to say, was less than 
in 1871, the figures being for the 


former year 590, and the latter 626. 
_ Deserved praise is accorded to the 
National Life-boat Institution for 
its great services in the rescue of 
shipwrecked seamen. It is stated 
that “the Institution has now a 
noble fleet of 235 life-boats under 
its charge, and has contributed 
‘since its first establishment to the 

- saving of more than 22,000 persons 
-wrecked on the British coasts. 
There are also 28 private life-boats 
on the coasts, belonging to harbor 
trustees, beachmen, and others.”— 
_ Journal of Commerce. 


i 
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a The Revenue Marine. 

Ze The report of the Revenue Ma- 
~ rine and Life Saving Services is in- 
ig teresting. The number of vessels 
_-in the Revenue Marine service is 
J 


28 steamers and six sailing vessels, 
_ carrying 62 guns, 198 officers, and 
_ 860 men, distributed along the 
entire sea and lake coast. Follow- 
ing is a summary of the services 
rendered by these vessels during 
- the last fiscal year: Number of 
BP easels assisted in distress 210; 
- number of lives saved 109; number 
p of vessels seized or reported for 
violation of law 1,605; number of 
vessels boarded and examined 
z 30,543, exceeding largely the work 
: performed in any previous year. 
_ In addition to these regular duties, 
valuable services have been rend- 
_ ered in various ways, such as ren- 
_ dering assistance to the Light-house 
- Establishment, the Life Saving 
' Service, army movements along 
_ the coast, to wharves, and towing 
in cases of fire, searching for lost 
’ vessels, etc. The service is an ar- 
; duous one, the duties being most 

ee in times of greatest dan- 

- ger. The Superintendent advocates 
_ the creation of a retired list for 
~ disabled officers and a pension list 
4 on the same basis as that of the 
_ navy. 
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“ Shanghaeing.”? 


An allusion was made in the last 
number of the MAGAzINE to the 
Ship Baltic, whose Captain found 
himself at sea bound for Califor- 
nia with a crew largely composed 
of men utterly ignorant of sea life 
and incompetent to the duties re- 
quired of them. The San Fran- 
cisco Evening Post of October 10th 
contains the following deposition, 
made before the Assistant United ~ 
States District Attorney, which we 
give to our readers, with much of 
its horrible detail, as furnishing an 
illustration of Shanghaeing and let- 
ting them know what enormities 
are practisedin the port of Wew 
York, and what sea captains have 
to encounter at the hands of aclass 
of men who might be cleaned out 
of this and every other American 
port, if ship-owners and ship-mas- 
ters and other parties concerned 
would but unite in a vigorous 
execution of the Shipping Act. 

George F. Staples, the lad who 
makes the charges, is a native of 
Rome, N. Y., and having worked 
as a carpenter in New York city 
some time ago, after spending a 
few weeks with his mother in Rome 
in May, 1872, he returned here to 
get work on the Brooklyn bridge. 
Failing in that he worked for Hugh 
O’Neill, stair builder, corner of 
Columbia and Congress streets, 
Brooklyn, and W. F. Furey, on 
Van Brunt street, Brooklyn. About 
last Christmas his work gave out. 
He again went home, taking his 
wages to his aged mother. In May 
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he returned here and his experien- 
ces since are thus recorded: 


“For some days he walked around 
from one carpenter shop to another 
without finding anything to do, 
when, on the 9th of May, between 
four and five o’clock in the after- 
noon, he found himself on Water 
Street, having been inquiring for 
work at the shops on the East 
River side of the city. He had 
about determined to give up his 
search for the day, when, as he 
walked along, a well dressed man 
came up briskly behind him and 
tapped him familiarly on the shoul- 
der. ‘Wouldn’t you like some- 
thing to do?” said the stranger. 


“Yes, sir,” replied the lad, “that 
is just what I have been looking 
for.” 


“Well, I think you will suit me. 
Ihave just been looking for some 
one to put in the way of a good 
job. How would you like to go to 
San Francisco? I have just made 
a big contract to put up advertis- 
ing for a patent medicine out there, 
and I want to get a smart young 
fellow to go with me?” 

“T should like to go, if the wages 
are good; work seems pretty hard 
to get here this spring. What 
would you pay me?” 

“J will give you $25 per month 
and pay all of your expenses, so 
that you can save all your wages. 
The pay will be in gold, too, and 
you can have anice little sum when 
we get through, and perhaps strike 
something even better out there, 
for there is plenty of money to be 
made there by a smart man. Will 
you go?” 

“Yes sir; when do you wish me 
to start?” 

“We shall have to get off by 
Monday at furthest (it was Fri- 
day), but may have to go by to- 
morrow night, for the firm I have 
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contracted with are in a great 
hurry.” 

“ Well, sir, I can be ready, 
though I should like to have time 
to go home and bid my mother 
goodby. But ifI can’t do that I 
can go over to Brooklyn, where I 
have been living, and get my 
clothes and meet you tomorrow.” 

“All right, but you had better 
come and get supper with me, as 
it is pretty near supper time, and 
we can talk it all over.” 

They were by this time near the 
corner of Cherry street, into which 
they turned, and the kind stranger 
who had the big advertising con- 
tract for California led the way to 
a house opposite the Sailor’s Home. 
It looked like a sailor boarding 
house, and on a small sign bore the 
words “ Boarding and lodging.” 

Two or three men were lounging 
about the door, who looked some- 
what peculiarly at the lad as he 
passed in. The stranger, who prov- 
ed to be one Gleason, led the way 
to a small washroom, which opened 
off a dining room, where a table 
was set. 

“Now, my boy, I suppose you 
feel a little dirty, as you have been 
tramping around all day; take off 
your things and give yourself a 
good wash.” | 

The lad took off his hat, his over- 
coat and vest; hung them up, and 
rolling up his sleeves began to 
wash. When he had concluded 
he turned around for his clothes. 

“Never mind,” said Gleason, “I 
sent them to the baggage room, 
where they will be brushed and be 
safe. Put on this till after we get 
supper,” he added, producing an 
old monkey jacket. 

The boy, though somewhat won- 
dering, put it on, and Gleason led 
the way into the dining room. No 
one was there except a man who 
reminded Staples of a lunatic, and 
who seemed afraid to say a word, 
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though he commenced grinning in 
avery significant way. They sat 
down and had supper, Gleason talk- 


ing kindly to the boy all the while 


about what they would do in Cali- 


fornia. When their supper had 


_ been finished he said: 


SAT 


“Now, I guess we had better go 
down and see the Captain, and you 
must tell him that you are a sailor 


_ and have been going to sea for four 
years, and then you will get $50 


_ain’t a sailor. 


advance.” 
“But I can’t tell him that, for I 
I have uever been 


_ to sea in my life.” 


"li make you a sailor,” said 


Gleason, with a threatening air, 


\ 


clinching his fists and advancing 
on the boy, who retreated toward 


the washroom. ‘ You come down 
to my house and eat my supper, 


and then tell me you have never 
been to sea.” 


“ But it is true, sir; I never have 


~ been to sea.” 


“ Hear me!” thundered the man. 


-“ You’ve been to sea four years.” 


“Bat I can’t—.” 
“D’ye hear me?” shouted he 


again, hitting the boy a heavy blow 


with his right hand on one side of 


his head. “You’ve been to sea four 
_ years, when the captain asks you !” 


striking him another heavy blow 


with his left hand. “ Now, you re- 


member when the Captain asks 
_ you, say you have been to sea four 
years, or I will knock the head off 
_ of you; do you hear?” 


“Yes, sir,” said the boy, tho- 


roughly frightened, and feeling that 


he could have no chance for escape 

until he got out of the house. 
After some more threatening lan- 

guage a sailor’s cap was placed on 


his head, and with the landlord on 


one side and a stalwart runner on 


the other, he was marched into the 
street. 


The boy’s hope revived as 
he got into the air, and he told 


them that it they did not let him 
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go he would call a policeman and 
have them arrested. 

“You say a word to anybody, 
and I'll knock the teeth down your 
throat,” said Gleason, while the 
runner, with a menacing gesture, 
swore he would kick him to pieces 
if he opened his head. “ And hear 
ye,” added the landlord, “the best 
thing that you can dois to keep as 
quiet as you can. All the police- 
men down here are my friends. 

When they came to the shipping 
office—not the office of the United 
States Commissioner, but an “ out- 
side” or private office—the captain, 
who was present, without asking 
any questions, told Gleason that 
the boy would not do, he was not 
heavy enough, and he might as well 
take him right back and bring him 
a heavier man or none at all. The 
boy attempted to speak, but was 
silenced by a threat and marched 
out of the office again. On the 
way back the runner proposed to 
take him to another office and ship 
him for Liverpool, but Gleason re- 
fused, saying he was going to send 
him on a voyage where he would 
not come back soon and would ship 
him for China on Monday. Arriv- 
ed at the house again, he was taken 
to a small room at one end, where 
there was a little cot, and ordered 
to go to bed, being admonished 
that if he dared try to escape 
during the night it would be at the 
peril of his life. 

Left in the darkness, the boy 
cautiously felt the floor and the 
bed, for he had heard that there 
were places in New York where 
they dropped men through traps; 
and then, finding nothing that 
seemed like a trap, he sat down 
on the bed and abandoned himself 
to his thoughts. As he thought of 
his position—a prisoner right in 
the heart of the great city, and 
held by men who he was convinced 
would not hesitate to murder him, 
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and threatened with, being sent to 
China without even having a chance 
of letting his mother know where 
he was, and as he thought of her 
agony over his disappearance—bit- 
ter tears came to his relief, and he 
resolved tq make an attempt to get 
out. It must have been about four 
or five o’clock in the morning when 
he succeeded in picking the lock 
on his door (there was no window) 
and cautiously opened it, only to 
see that he was guarded by a sen- 
tinel whose vigilance there was no 
hope of eluding. 

The long night passed and morn- 
ing came, and he was permitted to 
get some breakfast ; but during the 
whole day was kept a secure pris- 
oner, either Gleason himself or one 
of his runners being always on 
hand to check any attempt to es- 
cape. In the evening the captain 
of the Baltic sent up word that if 
Gleason cold not do better he would 
take the man who had been refus- 
ed the night before. 

Thereupon the considerate land- 
lord fitted out the boy for sea. The 
pea-jacket he had been wearing 
was of some little use, so from a 
box of old clothes a long, swallow- 
tailed coat, or what was left of 
what had once been the property 
of some shanghaed bummer, was 
selected, and he was made to ex- 
change. This, with an old quilt, 
two flimsy check shirts, three clay 
pipes, a pound of plug tobacco and 
a sheath knife and belt constituted 
the outfit with which he was to be 
sent to round Cape Horn in the 
dead of the southern winter. Mak- 
ing the boy carry his bundle, he 
was again taken down to the ship- 
ping office, as on the night before, 
the landlord on one side and the 
runner on the other. 

Two or three men were in the 
little room, but no one was paying 
any attention to him. He was 
marched up to a desk and ordered 
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to sign his name, when the clerk 
pointed to a piece of paper. The 
boy wrote his name and was hur- 
ried out and down to the wharf 
with a drunken man whom he had 
noticed in the shipping office. On 
the way he ventured to ask when 
he was to get the $50 advance 
which had been promised him the 
day before. 

“You will get that on board,” 
was the gruff reply. 

At the wharf a boatman was hail- 
ed, the drunken man was bundled 
down and, under the threat of being 
kaocked down if he did not move 
quickly, he was hurried into the 
boat, which pulled off to the Baltic. 

“Take your dunnage into the 
starboard forecastle,” said a man 
whom he afterwards found was the 
mate. 
faThe boy started off towards the 
cabin. 

“Where are you going?” shout- 
ed a man, somewhat in liquor, who 
confronted him, and who proved 
to be the boatswain. 

“J was just going back there, 
sir. Are you the captain ?” 

“Going back there, you d d 
fool!” half laughed, half roared the 
boatswain, hauling off and knock- 
ing him down with a blow of his 
fist. ‘“ You’re a pretty specimen to 
come aboard a ship. Go forward 
there, or I'll kick you forward.” 

There was no help for it; the boy 
tound the forecastle, and found 
there a number of men just like 
himself, who had never been to sea 
before, but who had all been shang- 
hed in pretty much the same 
way. He finally approached the 
mate, who seemed a kindly man, 
but who told him he could do noth- 
ing for him. Men were scarce, and 
the ship must go to sea, and $50 
had been paid for him. Late at 
night the watchman found him 
crying on the topgallant forecastle, 
heard his story and agreed to take 
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a letter from him to be mailed to 
his mother, telling where he had 
gone. The last hope failed when 
the captain and pilot came on 
board, and the tugboats came up 
and pulled the ship through the 
- Narrows and out to sea, and the 
_ Baltic’s white wings were spread 
for the voyage. 
_ It is needless to say that Staples 
did not get his advance, and when 
he spoke of it the sailors only 
laughed at him The crew of the 
Baltic was largely made up in the 
same way, and there was among 
~them a barber, a tailor, a shoe- 
maker, a soldier, a fireman and a 
carpenter, who hardly knew one 
end of the ship from the other. 
© The officers treated him well. The 
first mate took him in to his own 
watch, and he was not even sent 
aloft until he had got over his sea 
sickness. The treatment of the 
crew was excellent. There was 
_ very little bullying and no beating, 
and Captain Taylor did not torture 
his men though the steward charged 
- exorbitant prices for the few arti- 
- cles which the slop-chest contained. 
- Arriving here he was taken to 
‘Sanders’ boarding house, the third 
mate having given him the clothes 
in which he made his appearance 
before the District Attorney. 
_ We have given, in a connected 
shape, the substance of the boy’s 
story, wibtout color or embellish- 
ment of any kind. There is noth- 
ing improbable in it to any one 
-who knows anything about the 
manner in which ships are manned 
in American ports; and the boy 
exhibits every mark of truthfulness 
‘and sincerity. He appears to be 
just what he says he is—a good, 
hard-working boy. He is a mem- 
ber of the Episcopal Church, and 
while in Brooklyn attended the 
“church of the Rev. Dr. Bancroft. 
Upon this matter the New York 
Herald of December 10th, says: 
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“One of our reporters called re- 
cently at the office of the United 


States Shipping Commissioner, in 


Cherry street, and received the fol- 
lowing explanation relative to the 
crew of theship Baltic. The Ship- 
ping Commissioner being absent, 
his deputy stated that at about the 
latter end of April last there was 
much disturbance created by op- 
position to the United States Ship- 
ping Commissioner on the part of 
the “Seamen’s Boarding House 
Keepers’ Association,” an entirely 
illegal organization, and no doubt 
from this fact arose the particular 
case now under investigation in 
San Francisco. The books of the 
Commissioner’s office showed that 
in the usual legitimate manner the 
Commissioner had shipped the 
Baltics crew, but it was also true 
that the crew deserted, acting, no 
doubt, under the influences of the 
aforesaid Association. Captain 
Taylor, master of the Baltic, after 
the desertion of the crew under 
the law, applied to the President 
of the Association for another crew, 
as he was anxious to get his vessel 
away. It was in the making up of 
this latter crew that the shang- 
haeing occurred.” 
—_—___ = 6-4 
The Unknown Pilot. 

“¢ Shall not the Judge ofall the earth do right?” 


I recollect that, when a lad, I was 
crossing the East River, from New 
York to Brooklyn, on a very foggy 
day, in a small ferry boat. My 
father, and several other individu- 
als, were desirous of going to Flush- 
ing, on Long Island, to attend a ~ 
meeting. It was necessary, there- 
fore to cross the river early, and 
when we arrived at the foot of 
Fulton street, we found that the 
steamboat had just left the wharf. 
Being unwilling to wait for its re- 
turn, we made a party, with the 
passengers who stood on the 
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ground, sufficient to tempt the 
ferrymen to put off in a small boat, 
and convey us across the river. 
The ferrymen hesitated for some 
time, but at length, the offer of a 
sufficient reward induced them to 
set out. The reason of their objec- 
tion to starting was, that the thick 
fog rendered the passage uncertain. 
They could scarcely see from one 
end of the boat to the other; and 
much they feared that they would 
lose their way, and row about the 
river for several hours, to no pur- 
pose. 

At length, we set out, the ferry- 
men magnifying the difficulties of 
the passage as much as possible, in 
order to enhance the value of their 
services. When we first left the 
wharf a stranger stepped towards 
the stern of the boat, and took the 
helm. Every eye was fixed on him 
who had assumed this responsible 
station, from which every passenger 
had shrunk. But now, that one of 
their number had seen fit to take 
the command of the boat, on whose 
skill and knowledge solely depend- 
ed the success of their little voyage, 
every one was disposed to criticise 
him. There could be no doubt that 
af he failed to bring us safely to the 
landing-place on the opposite side 
of the river, he would be obliged to 
endure the reproaches of every one 
who embarked. Indeed, it was soon 
perceived that some were unwilling 
to wait for his failure, before they 
gave vent to their feelings. Think- 
ing it a matter of certainty that he 
could not find the way to the ferry 
stairs during a fog as impenetra- 
ble as midnight darkness, they be- 
gan to murmur in anticipation. 
The ferrymen were the first ones 
to evince their uneasiness, by cast- 
ing glances at each other, which 
were noticed by the passengers, 
and regarded as prognostic of ill- 
success. One of the passengers 
then asked the stranger at the helm 
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if be did not think he was going 
too far up theriver. The stranger 
at the helm, bowed, and made an- 
swer that if any other gentleman. 
present wished to take the helm,, 
he would resign it to his charge ;. 
from which it was readily inferred. 
that so long as he held his place, — 
he intended to be guided solely by 
his own judgment. This answer 
silenced complaint for a time, as no 
other individual felt disposed to re- 
lieve him of his responsibility. But 
the uneasiness of the passengers in- 
creased as we proceeded ; and when 
we became entirely surrounded by 
a fog, and no object in sight by 
which our course could be direct- 
ed, the murmurs and conjectures 
of the little company were audibly 
expressed. 

“Why don’t he put the helm 
up?” said one nestling in his seat. 

“We shall come out some where 
near the navy-yard,” said another. 

“ He had better let the helm go, 
and trust to the ferrymen,” said a 
lady present. 

“Why don’t he keep the tiller 
to him ?” said an elderly black wo- 
man, anxiously. 

As the stranger paid no attention 
to these remarks, his silence was 
set down for obstinacy; and I am 
afraid that a few observations were © 
added, which somewhat exceeded 
the bounds of civility. The stranger 
evidently heard these injurious ob-_ 
servations, for he made answer 
again, that if any gentleman wish- 
ed to take the helm, he would re-- 
sign it to his hands. | 

Just about this time, a dark ob-— 
ject appeared on the water, and as 
it became visible through the fog,. 
it was recognized as a vessel which 
lay at anchor between the landing- 
places on each side of the river. 
This convinced every one that, so 
far the stranger had gone as cor- 
rectly as if the bright sun had shone 
unclouded upon the river; and 
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silence was at last restored. All 
murmurs were hushed; satisfac- 
tion appeared upon every counte- 


nance. But the vessel soon faded 


_ again in the mist, and again noth- 
- ing but fog and water surrounded 


us. Dissatisfaction once more pre- 


vailed, and the steersman received 


: a great many instructions in his 
_ duty, to which he paid no heed, 


and only returned the answer, as 


before, that he was willing to as: 
sign his station to any one who 
- would accept it. 


After a great deal of fretting and 
needless discomposure, the travel- 
ers perceived land dimly emerging 


through the dense fog of the morn- 


ing. Shapeless and unusual as 
every thing appeared, it is no 
wonder that some imagined they 


_ had reached the navy-yard, about 
_ a mile above the landing place. 


But all doubts were at an end, when 


_the prow of the boat struck the 


ferry stairs, and we discovered 
that the stranger had conveyed us 
straight as an arrow, to our desti- 
nation ! 

Many years have passed away 
since the occurrence of this event, 
yet occasions which have taken 
place, have frequently brought it 
to my recollection. When I find 


_ fault with the orderings of Provid- 


ence; when I hear men undertake 
to account for His decrees who 
maketh darkness His pavilion, and 
whose ways are past finding out; 
when I see the good distressed, and 
apparently, ready to murmur at 


_ the decrees of heaven, I remember 


the man at the helm, and I say to 
myself, that, however inscrutable 
may be the holy Father of life, and 
however he may suffer darkness 
and doubt to overshadow our souls, 
he knows what is best for us, and 
in that end makes all things work 
together for good to those who 
love and trust him. We have a 
Pilot at the helm of the universe, 
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who can see through the mists that 
envelop us, and bring his ransom- 
ed people safe to the haven of eter- 
nal rest.— Christian at Work. 
a 
Newburyport Bethel Society. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT, 
NOVEMBER, 1873. 


(EXTRAOT.) 


Thirty-seven years have rolled 
away since the organizatian of this 
Society, carrying with them into 
the past many noble records of ef- 
forts made, prayers answered, and 
perhaps, alas, of opportunities un- 
improved in behalf of the men of 
the sea. 

This organization, numbering at 
that time three hundred and ten, at 
present three hundred and three, 
through all these years has gone 
on persistently with its work, and 
am I wrong in saying that those 
who have held steadfast to this 
cause, find themselves drawn to it 
by closer ties and stronger affec- 
tion? “Benevolence ever flowing 
outward to bless its source,” 

The attendance at our monthly 
meetings has been large and an 
unusual degree of interest has been 
manifested, busy hands and hearts 
full of interest have rendered these 
meetings both profitable and in- 
teresting, The receipts of the 
society for the past year have 
amounted to $655.89; of this sum 
$203.37 was the balance in the 
treasury from last year, the re- 
mainder has been derived from our 
various sources of income, by an- 
nual tax of membership, $92.55 ; 
avails of work, $40; bank divi- 
dends, $276.37 ; interest on govern- 
ment bonds, $28. We also grate- 
fully acknowledge a donation of 
$15. The expenditures have been 
$500.38. Of this sum $74 have 
been given to needy seamen, and 
$40 from the “reserved fund” to 
seamen’s widows, making in all to 
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seamen and families of deceased 
seamen, $114. We also have sent 
$90 to New York to constitute Rev. 
O. W. Folsom, Mr. P. H. Lunt and 
Mr. 8. A. McConnell, life members 
of the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND 
Socrery of New York, a society 
whose labors for seamen cannot 
be over-estimated. During the year 
$200 have been appropriated for 
books, nearly all of which has been 
expended. 

Owing to the increased activity 
in ship building we have had more 
opportunities than for several years 
previous, of placing libraries on 
ship beard; three libraries of forty 
volumes each have been donated 
to ships Mearchus, Victoria, and 
barque Wakefield, and an equally 
large one loaned to the SLdith 
Steere—one is also being prepar- 
ed for the new ship Thomas Da- 
na. The number of our loan li- 
braries has been increased from 
eleven to fifteen. Hach library 
numbering at least twenty-four 
volumes, making the total num- 
ber of loaned volumes afloat, three 
hundred and sixty. The exami- 
nation of these libraries as they 
come back to us each year gives 
us great pleasure—very few vo- 
lumes being lost, and those re- 
turned, in excellent condition— 
showing that they have been used 
with much more care than might 
be expected. May these ventures 
upon the sea be productive of much 
good, and some soul have the good 
fortune to find therein the bread of 
life, 

The meetings which were un- 
dertaken last year with so much 
fear and trembling have been con- 
tinued this year most successfully 
at the same placc. They were 
commenced the first Sabbath in 
June and closed the first in No- 
vember; being held uninterrupt- 
edly; for twenty-three consecutive 
Sabbath evenings. The success of 
these meetings is due in a great 
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measure to the clergymen of this | 
city and their supplies, who have | 
co-operated so cheerfully with us, | 
and also to the young men who 
have voluntarily visited, each Sab- 
bath, the vessels in our harbor, — 
carrying with them religious read- 
ing matter and inviting the sail- 
lors to attend the meetings. 

One hundred and thirty different _ 
vessels have been boarded, some of 
which have remained here more 
than one Sabbath, or have made 
more than one voyage to this port 
during the summer. The number 
of men employed in sailing these 
vessels is about 650, averaging 5 
to each vessel. To all ‘that could 
be found on board invitations to | 
attend the meetings have been | 
given, and reading matter, princi- 
pally copies of “Tur Sartors’ Ma- 
GAZINE” distributed. The visitors 
have been received with uniform 
respect and courtesy and have seen 
some results of their efforts in the 
attendance of seamen at the meet-' 
ings. 

The meetings, although intended 
for seamen, have been largely at- 
tended not only by church-going 
people but by a class who do not 
often frequent such assemblies. 
The gospel in all its purity has 
been preached and may we not 
hope, the right seed being planted, 
the land and the sea shall be 
crowned with golden sheaves, in 
the glorious harvest home of the 
coming future. 

Relying upon the promises which 
the Bible affords, and having the 
Saviour’s example of his love and 
labor for seamen, may we not es- 
teem it high honor to labor for the 
temporal and spiritual welfare of 
these men of the sea, remembering 
he has said, “ Inasmuch as ye have 
done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done 
it unto me.” 

Respectfully submitted, 
ANNA M. Moors, Sec’y. 


ASS re ea een! Fe 
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: PLIGHTEEN JIUNDRED AND PEVENTY-FOUR, 


FORWARD! 


Such are our orders. There is so much to do in the depart- 
ment of Christian work providentially assigned to us, as 
FRIENDS OF SEAMEN, and so few either to help it, or to do it, that 
we hardly dare forecast the year upon which we are entering. 
But we are hopeful, for we do not go forth in our own 
strength. At the last meeting of the Trustees, it was resolved 
to continue our manifold operations, in this and in foreign 
countries, with only such few changes, here and there, as may , 
be necessary to secure greater effectiveness. 

Casting ourselves upon Him who holds all hearts in His 
hand, we count upon the sympathy and practical support of 
those who have cheerfully helped us hitherto, expecting also 
many new friends to come to our aid when they shall be inform- 
ed of what we are doing in the great work of the world’s evan- 
gelization. 

At no time, have we been so favorably introduced to the 


3 confidence of the churches as now. The leading ecclesiastical 


bodies of the country have approved us and we respectfully 
ask the pastors to whom we have been commended, to present 
the claims of the sailor and request their congregations to help 
us in our efforts for his temporal and spiritual good. 

It is due to those who have given us their pulpits and their 
prayers, to say that we could not have kept up our chaplaincies, 
nor maintained our missions, nor continued our various Bethel 
services, nor spread our libraries all over the oceans of the 
world as we have done, unaided by their kindness; and we 
tender them in this way our heart-felt thanks. 

It is because we have learned from experience that there is 
nothing impossible to faith, that there seems to us more to be 
done than ever. We pray you, therefore, ye who are lovers of 
Christ and the souls He died to save, GIVE US WHAT AID You 
GAN, while we, in the name of our Captain, and obeying His 
word of command, GO FORWARD. 


Terrible Disaster. 


LOSS OF THE VILLE DU* HAVRE. 


The ship Zrimountain, from New 
York, arrived at Cardiff, Wales, 
Dee. ‘Ist, with intelligence of a 
terrible disaster to the steamship 
Ville du Havre, which left New 
York November 15th for Havre, 
under command of captain Sur- 
mont. At 2 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of the 23d of November the 
Ville du Havre collided with the 
British ship Loch Harn, from Lon- 
don for New York. She was struck 
amidships by the Loch Earn, and 
sunk in twenty minutes after the 
collision occurred. Panic took pos- 
session of the passengers. Five 
minutes after the collision the main 
and mizzen masts fell across two 
large boats filled with people and 
ready for launching. The boats 
were crushed to pieces, and many 
of their occupants killed. 

In the brief interval between the 
collision and the sinking of the 
steamer, the crew were able to 
launch only a whaleboat and the 
coptain’s gig. The Loch Earn 
went a mile before stopping. She 
then got out four boats to pick up 
the people struggling in the water. 
Meanwhile the whaleboat, under- 
the command of the second lieu- 
tenant of the Ville du Havre, pick- 
ed up one load of those who were 
clinging to the planks, spars, We., 
and took them to the Loch Karn. 
She returned to the scene and res- 
cued another load. 

Captain Surmont, who remained 
on deck to the last, was rescued 
by this boat three quarters of an 
hour, after the collision. One of 
his officers swam a mile to the Loch 
Earn, and was hauled on board 
with arope. The boats continued 
to search the waters in the vicinity 
of the disaster until there was no 
hope of saving more lives. The 
cold was intense. Many of the sur- 
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vivors were immersed two hours, 


and were almost lifeles when res- 


cued. 


The ship 7rimountain sighted the 
Loch Earn at 8 A. M., six hours 
after the sinking of the steamer, 
and received the survivors, as be- 
fore reported. 

There were eighty-seven saved 
from the wreck of the Ville du 
Havre, to wit, the captain, five of- 
flcers, fifty-four of the crew, and 
twenty-seven passengers. Two hun- 
dred and twenty-six lives were 
lost, making the calamity one of 
the most appalling on record. A 
London dispath of the 7th, says: 
“The crew of the Loch Earn, 
which ran into and sank the Ville 
du Havre, have arrived at Ply- 
mouth. They were brought into 
port by the British Queen, which 
took them off the Loch Harn on 
the 29th ult., at which time she was 
in a sinking ‘condition. 

The captain of the Loch Earn 
considers that the great loss of life 
resulted from the fact that his ves- 
sel drifted such a long distance 
from the steamer after the colli- 
sion before it was possible to shor- 
ten sail, from the tardiness of the 
steamer in showing signals of dis- 
tress, and from the misconduct of 
her crew.’ 

i 0 


Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry Street. 


Mr. ALEXANDER reports two hundred 
and twenty-four arrivals during the 
month of November. These deposited 
with him for safekeeping $2,619, of 
which $1,760 were sent to relatives and 
friends, $200 placed in the Savings Bank 
and the balance, $659, returned to the 
depositors. 

The interest in the prayer-meetings at 
the HomE is very marked, and there is 
a good attendance at family worship. 

The benefit of the HomE to seamen in 
port cannot be calculated. It should be 
large enough for them all. 
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Subscribers will please read. 

We have sent out in the present num- 
ber, bills to those of our subscribers who 
have failed to remit the amount due us 
up to December, 1878, on account of the 
MaGazIne. The published price of our 
monthly, is one dollar a year in ADVANCE, 
but this has not always been heeded, and 
many have allowed themselves to fall in 
arrears, and that, greatly to our embar- 
rassment. It is a possible thing, that 
gome may be on our books as subscribers, 
who are entitled to receive the MAGAZINE 
as Life Members or Directors. We would 
be happy to correct any errors of this 
kind, and as happy, to have those to 
whom bills have been sent, help us to 


balance our books. Please remit. 
—_———_> + o——————_ 


Position of the Five Principal Plan- 
ets for January, 1874. 


CALCULATIONS BY PROF. R. H. BULL, OF THE 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY.. 


MERCURY is a morning star during 
this month, rising on the ist at 6h. 9m. 
and 30° 48/ south of east; is in conjunc- 
tion with the Moon onthe morning of 
the 17th, at 6h. 35m., being 3° 10/ north ; 
is in conjunction with Venus on the after- 
noon of the 22d, at 2h. 28m., being 1° 4/ 
south ; is in conjunction with Saturn on 
the evening of the 28th, at 9h. 22m, be- 
ing 1° 85/ south. 

VENUS is a morning star rising on the 
1st at 6h. 36m, and 31° 30/ south of east; 
is in conjunction with the Moon on the 
forenoon of the 17th, at 9h. 57m., being 
4 6/ north; is in conjunction with Saturn 
on the morning of the 31st, at 3h. 25m., 
being 380/ south. 

Mars is an evening star, setting on 
the 1st at 8h. 44m., and 16° 9/ south of 
west; is in conjunction with the Moon 
on the morning of the 21st, at 6h. 37m. 
being 3° 45/ north. 

JUPITER crosses the Meridian on the 
morning of the 1st, at 5h. 24m., and 37/ 
north of the Equator ; is in conjunction 
with the Moon on the evening of the 8th 
at 11h. 7m., being 2° 12/ south; is sta- 
tionary among the stars on the afternoon 
of the 16th at 4h. 12m. 


SATURN is anevenirg star during the 
forepart of this month, setting on the Ist 
at 6h. 20m., and 26° 58/ south of west ; is 
in conjunction with the Moon on the 
18th at 2%m. before noon, being 4° 36/ 
north ; is in conjunction with the sun on 
25th at 6m. past noon, after which it 
becomas a morning star. 


tt 


Total Disasters in November, 1873. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or 
bound to or from ports in the United States, 
reported totally lost and missing during the 
past month is 42. of which 28 were wrecked, 5 
abandoned, 3 burned, 2 sunk by collision, 1 
foundered, and 3 are missing. They are classed 
as follows, viz: 2 steamers, 4 ships, 7 barks, 3 
brigs, and 26 schooners, and their total value, 
exclusive of cargoes, is estimated at $720,000. 

Below is the list, giving names, destina- 
tions. &c. Those indicated by a w, were 
wrecked, a, abandoned, b, burned, sc, sunk by 
collision, /, foundered, and m, missing. 


STEAMER. 
Ariel, w. from Yokohama for Hakodadi. 
Ismalia, m.from New York for Glasgow. 
SHIPS. 


Thalia, w. from Bremen for Philadelphia. 
Kruse Bjorn, w. from Bremen for Pensacola. 
Merom, b. from Shields for Hong Kong. 
Westmoreland, b. from Philadelphia (At Ant- 


werp). 
BARKS. 
Ran Runnels, w. from Central America for San 
Francisco. 


Hirundo, a. from New York for Queenstown. 
Helen Paterson, w. from Pictou for Portland. 
Marguerita, w. from Zante for New York. 
Tangier, a. from Pensacola for Liverpool. 
Oder, w. from Pictou for Portland. 

Escape, w. from Greenock for New York. 


BRIGS. 


Alfarata, w. from New York for Portici. 
Bessie, w. from Cow Bay, OC. B. for Boston. 
Redwing, @. from Baltimore for Rio Janeiro. 


SCHOONERS. 


Valentine Doane, a. (Whaler). 

ELS Se w. from New York for Jackson- 
ville. 

Roxana Burley, w. from Portland for Boston. 

Irene, w. from Windsor for Philadelphia. 

Henry Castoff, m. from Baltimore for Hunter’s 
Point. 

Insdale, w. San Francisco. 

Southerner, w. from Boston for Philadelphia. 

Martha, a. from Bristol, Me. for Charleston. 

Annie McGee, se. from Philadel’a for Boston. 

Convert, w. from New York for St. Augustine. 

Wim Irelan, w. from Kodiack, for Unga Island. 

Ellen Barnes, w. from Fall River for New York. 

J. P. Eaton, m. from Wilmington for Boston. 

David Wasson, w. from Bangor for Curacoa. 

Robert Raikes, w. (fisherman). 

Union, w. of Rockland. 

Ella Amsden, w. from Georgetown, D.C. for 
Boston. 

Geo. S. Deforest, w.from Boston for Hillsboro, 

SeeN eB 


Dan’! P. King, w. (fisherman). 

Delaware, f. from Hallowell for Westport, Ms. 
Pinol, w. at Stewart’s Point, Cal. 

Excelsior, w. at Marblehead. 

Ann, w. from Port Johnson for Boston. 
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Livonia, w. from Boston for Rockland. 
Wando, b. from Santee, 8. C. for Chareleston. 
St. Mary, sc. from Philadelphia for Richmond. 


ane 
Receipts for November, 1873. 
Npw HAMPSHIRE. 


LONI. wh) Grom VVGOLCESULC Late iciersteleciere claicisis $ 1 00 
Nashua, Ist. Cong. church............. 59 14 
VERMONT. 


Barre, A. B. Fisher’s S. S. class, Bey 20 00 
Bellows Falls, 8. S., Cong. ch., lib’y 20 00 


MASSACHUSETTS. | 


Amesbury and Salisbury, M. E.ch.... 8 55 
Ashby, Cong. church, $20 for library... 40 52 
Athol, 6 Os PiaienSe Palit sae cee atemibisrac 34 53 
‘Auburn, oe Ca edogeonrade ted oe 83 24 
Boston, Ship Hs DOW RC cane tela nicae 1 00 
Wintontchimch- eer tecnica cele 


Old South church 
Phillips iG 


Salem and Mariner’s church Soqoents 36 55 
‘Berkely sstrectpemegn. S00 Gece ee oe 36 65 

Fitchburg, Cong. church, to const. Ru- 

fus Darwell, Mrs. G. A. Hitchcock, 

Major Albert H. Andrews, L. M’s.. 95 25 
Hadley, Ladies’ Seamen’s Friend So- 

ciety, to const. Horace Van Horn 

and Mrs. T. Dwight Morton, L. M. 60 00 
Harvard College, A cion deen 2 00 
LOS tHe OoaW en IHOl (55.001 cutee sierateies 3 00 
Leominster, Evyang’l. ch., and Society. 21 50 
Lunenberg, Cong. “church Selene nis thie: « 10 00 
MEG Carye USGS os em Wy aciane wn cicse cine 44 46 
Newburyport, Ladies’ Bethel Society, 

for library BROCE DU AO DDO ERT ne 
North Amherst, Co ng. church... 
Paxton, 
Randolph, os ‘¢ $20, lib’y 
Reading, Bethesda church............ 
Saundersville, Cong. church Rein elees 
Sunderland, SOM ices Oe wre cyarerero cas 
Townsend, ee US) "Booneaescon 
Wellesley, 8. S., ME Wao wees 
Westboro, cere ch., and Society... 95 00 
Westford, Cong. Church. see 5 30 
West Medford, “eS. S., Cong. church.. 9 06 


Williamstown, White Oaks 8. She lib’y 20 00 
Worcester, Old South church.......... 


Central CHIT Sh aerate Oe 72 69 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Central Falls, Cong. church, $40 lib’s.. 90 00 
HlTASwNiCkerson in. oos cores oe ee 1 00 
Pawtucket, Cong. church.............. 42 50 
CONNECTICUT. 
Collinsville, Cong. church, additional. 5 00 


Cong. church S. 8., for library Sneancu 
Danbury, Ist Cong. church eretsetavera crete 
DARL ent RLM GimIN PN, stele 
Kast Hartford, Cong. church. add’l.... 
Glastenbury, Ist Cong. church......... 
Guilford, Mrs. Mary G. Chittenden.... 

etn on ome hun Chivers arm scoeyteeres<) are 


Mt. Carmel, Cong. church 8. 8., lib’y.. 20 00 
New Britain, S. S., Lane © ong. ch., A 
LOLING Ws OVICANS ok cs siayece ese cae 25. 00 
New Haven, College Street church, to 
const. Ruel P. Cowles and Thomas 
OMMOMIS SURE NUSe ence cas cc eee 74 12 
FRO Va nor VV ee ALMND ED cra ine ovis cltickiee 4 00 
S. S. | North Cong. church, for lib’y.. 20 06 
North Hay en, Mrs. B. A. Blakeslee... 5 00 
Trambulls Cong, Church. 2.3. sove sects 13 00 
Westbrook, O. H. Chapman........... 5 00 
West Hartford, Mrs. 8. W. Boswell 
OX TOL cee eiek Sith pee ae ee sales 20 00 
Woodbury, North Cong. ch., of which 
AS Wis MotCholls tore ns. <ssmsaet «ae 19 00 
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Adams, Bap. church... ...-ccsccerses rate 
Binghampton, Ist Pres. church.. 50 
Brooklyn, Central Cong. Society Hocecn 131 12 
Buffalo, H. M. Richmond 

1 (Cateye nuit het ee anenouaoacde soso" 
Oastile, Press CHULCIe <tc ciseiate sal melaters 

Mo tachurchs.. -esisc-mem ate 
Dozen ovis, Pres. church. i 


Chi 
Elbridge, aks church, for library..... 


18 00 
Pres. church edefolsielsinintclevtete cee omeiatettatete 9 52 
Gosport, Pres. church S.8., for lib’y.. 20 00 
GRHCSS po CR eer ieieiete sieteentete 6 00 
Ithaca, 1st Pres. chureh Malsisielereiemetesiaas 15°25 
Liverpool, Us BAA fis 
New Woodstock, ah church os «478 
IM Ee hur Clic acsiticee cee stceiserstetentets . 4654 
New York City, Mrs. D. J. Sweet..... 3 25 
Capt. J. B. Carter, schr. Fily........ 50 
Peterson, bark Hlba........... 3 00 
“Dollar, bark Northern Queen. 3 00 
“Chas. Brooks, schr. Burdett 
EL Oi Naieainiaye tere aes cma om etnenteae 2 00 
Trustees Murray Fund............... 100 00 
ILOVACEIGTaVereace. seem acacia 100 00 
Bu bdse lin I epee Oy) Se Non sacar anaaacoD 20 00 
Min Ce ened Ghscccaueieriiosttemaaetii 


Miss Alice Slade 
Mys. Rufus King.. 
John BH. Parsons. 


INSU Te MEMES Sa Ato bode CondoSuoS 200nan 
Davisis Bensonssncs.sacsesc eee 
saa sel; PAMON oetaisere's cise sere ieee tereiee 
Wien Bl CALCY <octeterareroncanieeremerieeeieiciere 
IB CC UCM UM ersrt vchoeicrefeinte seteeiet eerie 
jak Maal DENS Sncgooooaneosaaasdoo. (aot 
(Of VS Maem saeaonoeacde panacea aan aaceo 
Wana MGs Va rtsiccs-cieeratce siete silat terete 
Billoth:C. ‘Cowdinl. e+e ee ees 
HSH Owe eneciircecemioecie encore 
Rev. Hugh El. Blair aj. h-s..2eceec ee 
ee She ateremsaeiciveniase 
(OLS oo pmnarAbemabocadco ase 
CoREAGood wanes ceeieie aes 
Mrs: Browne ecers cence sseaenee 
Os Bi Siies so serps avcemteteeeratettae tee 
Mrs. . W. Hamersley 
Bi Carverl iin. scusensmreureeerecee tere 
ELEC OOPEM js scree ean copdaagas 
Mir Hi. Ax Phelps iicinsccm coniercilties erele 
Onondaga Valley, 8. 8., Cong. ch., Bbiy, 20 00 
Owego, ‘Cong. church, ‘tor library... soe 2000 
Pekin, M. E. church sis ioiae eiettetsee acter 10 64 
Perey otis onde Mose nee eccee eee 1 58 
Free °°. ee 10 65 
Pres. church 
Bap. sé 
Poughkeepsie, Members 2nd Ref. ch., 
FOL AT DEAL tora iaisloamiaicelne sete eiteniineite 20 00 
dep Mer. Church's. cece ceos st oceans 86 94 
Rome, Pres. church, additional . sissies ORO 
Saugerties Cameron. use cscs conieeite «0.00: 
Syracuse, Cong. CHUN CH. cel yreerettete ns oaths 37 54 
sé for library. - 20 00 
Ret. Sune of which, for library, i in ; 
memory of Willie J. ibe Seaanope ar 20 00 
MRE churehis.cconen eels aesisisfenieiae -- 10 40 
Independent church.. 5 92 
Watkins, Bap, Church csc exncise cence 5 37 
West New Brighton, Calvary Pres- 
byterian:chapel.cccacaesseecenceemes 15 00 
Wyoming, S. 8., Pres. church, lib? y-.. 20 00 
NEW JERSEY. 
Englewood, Washington Ave. Union 
8.8. > for ]IDLATYccocew cc memeeeerere 20 00 
Jersey City, Lafayette Ref. church.... 20 00 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
Hilo, Foreign church, $10 25 gold, pre- 
mium $1 DD sieseun etnalehe feials aren seeceeee LL 27 


$3,325 19 
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661g Father on Deck 2°’ 


A number of years ago, Captain D—— 
commanded a vessel sailing from Liver- 
pool to New York, and one voyage he 
had all his family with him on board the 
ship. 

One night when all was quietly asleep 
there arose = sudden squall of wind, 
which came sweeping over the water 
until it struck the vessel, and instantly 
threw her on her side, tumbling and 
crashing everything that was movable, 
and awaking the passengers to a consci- 
ousness that they were in imminent 
peril. 

Every one on board was alarmed and 
uneasy, and some sprang from their 
berths and began to dress, that they 
might be ready for the worst. 

Captain D had a little girl on 
board, just eight years old, who, of course, 


‘awoke with the rest. 


«“ What’s the matter?” said the fright- 
ened child. 

They told her a squall had struck the 
ship. 

“Tg father on deck? said she, 

“Yes; your father is on deck.” 


The little thing dropped herself on 
her pillow again without a fear, and in 
a few moments was sleeping again sweet- 
ly, in spite of winds or, waves. 

Blessed child! How her confidence 
shames our doubts and fears, and restless, 
vague surmisings! She had faith in 
father, and she had no room for fear. 

And how isit with us? We fear and 
tremble. Whatisthe matter? Is it not 
our time to ask, “Is Father on -deck ?” 
Father understands all about the vessel, 
the winds, the Waves, the rocks the 
storms, the squalls, the tempest. “Is 
Father on deck ?” 

Yes, blessed be God ! Our Father is “ on 
deck” allthe time. “He that keepeth 
Israel shall never slumber nor sleep.” 
He is “‘on deck,” for He says, “Lo, I am 
with you always.” He is “on deck*” for 
he has said, “I will never leave thee nor 
forsake thee.” 

Tempted, troubled, distressed, and 
frightened souls, look up. Give to the 
winds thy fears. Rest in God’s faithful- 
ness and love. Cast every care upon his 


arm. 


* Fear not the windy tempests wild, 
Thy bark they shall not wreck ; 
Lay down and sleep, O! helpless child; 
Thy ‘ Father’s on the deck.’” 


—The Christian. 
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LIBRARY 


THE LIFE BOAT. 


REPORTS. 


During November, 1878, eighty-nine libraries, (forty new and forty-nine refitted) 
The new libraries 
were Nos. 4,088, 4,091, 4,092—4,099, inclusive, 4,300, 4,304, 4,305, 4,307, 4,308, 4,310, 
and 4,314, at Boston; with Nos. 4,763 and 4,766—4,787, inclusive, at New York, as 


were gent to sea from our Rooms at New York and Boston. 


follows: 


No. of 
Library. 


Pe att church, Newport, N. Y..........+ 
4091..8. S., Cong. ch., Ashburnham, Mass.. 
4092... S. > Trumbull, Glomiscaosoome caaudodeO 
4093..8. Se Cong. church, Shelburne, Mass.. 
4094... High Street church, Lowell, Mass...... 
4095..Mys. Mary A. Fiske, Bath, Masses cee 
4096..S. S., Pres. church, Morristown, IN 50 
4097. .High Street church, Lowell, Mass...... 
4098..Smith Thompson, ‘Hudson, Ne Ys 
memory of Jeannie L. Esselstyn........... 
4099..Miss’y Asso’n, 8. 8., Puritan church, 
LENO Ahan} An DfadeacagqunoasbdscdaquacousoDe 
.. Laura, B. Dunham, Hartford, Conn.. 
..S.5., Bap. church, Waterville, N. vid 
..S.S., Cong. church, Syracuse, cea 
..9.8., Dorchester Village, WEE a gqnenen 
. Josep h Cushman, Central F alls, R. t 
..S.S., Cong. church, ‘“ 
Bethel Society, opanyear: 


By whom furnished. 


4767..3- i Hills, 346 Besaauay, Nee Snes 
4768..Jas. Mitchell’s 8. 8. class, Grand ‘Aye. 
MISSION. HSTOOKLY NSU Nis Vi sreleln/aialeleicisiaiieiaiclete/elers 
4769..5. S., Cong. ch., Williamstown, Mass.. 
4770..S. 8. Miss. Asso. 13th Street, Pres. ch., 
ENG Wank Olt Konets aerctecctiaopsisieters pisrete cicteistrsienioeote 
4771..S.S. Miss. Asso. 13th Street Pres. ch., 
INTO I NGOL Kinistoin ee cfnccloie tic lovornisteve cnptare otis wisicismietle 
4772..Mrs. Dr. ©. L. Mitchell, 127 Montague 
SMCEEPELOORD YM Ns ml iscsetictcicsisstees ce cecinete 
4773..8. 8. Miss. nese. 13th Bireet Pres. ean 
pase one 


a6 
aT Dap. eaecne ay Genter NCS ee 
4778..1st Cong. church, Black Rock, Conn.. 
4779..Cong. church, Sharon, Connraceerhien cee 
780..Mrs. H. T. Curtis, Fairfield, Conners. 
4781..Mrs. G.B. Grinnell, Washington Heights 
ING WPYLOVE LOU eminent incietaeinaciente 
4782..Mrs. G.B. Grinnell, Washington Heights 
ING AY OLKY CL UViwaisiacele women aiiecss nine tieeienisicer 
4783..Mrs. G.B, Grinnell, Washington Heights 
INS Wa GOT IS OLUVinielaletsiereisrein is tcrive sfore oreo seen 
4784..8. 8., Cong. church, Fairfield, Conn.. 
4785.. Mrs. G.B. Grinnell, Washington ee 
rohi Y ork Oliivercpinmticnicc ence crane 
“New Y ork Gin ayorere aie lajefolefetcle in sicisie amie eicae ate 
4787..Dea. S. Oe aa Conn.... 
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The forty-nine libraries refitted and re- 
shipped were : 

No. 91,0n schr. R. H. Yates, for King- 
ston; No. 828, on schr. H. L. Curtis, 
for St. Domingo ; No. 892, on schr. Fly, 
for Hingham ; No. 1,489, on schr. Vernal, 


Where placed. Bound for prea 
Schr. Waterloo.......- «- West Indies....... , 6 
Schr. Atasso...........- St. Johns..... bteee 8 
SCHR COMB sje clieisieleteiaia New Brunswick... 6 
SCDr: Grasmere. clejececiea West Indies....... if 
Brig O. B. Stillman..... de Oe onpaoe 8 

Schr. Mary B. Huisses.. he CF poGnses 7 
SchrasLeuneliaccis sien Ce Con nosed ©. if 
Brig A. J. Pettingell.... Cuba....... caobsac 10 
Schr. Hagle Rock....... West Indies....... 9 
Ship Hoogley.. Melbourne........ 25 
Schr. Varuna San Francisco 8 
Bark Ezra H. Fitch...... Galveston... 9 
Bark Edwin............. Honolulu ..... Scr gels) 
BYERS UP OL emtestereleaersioe . West iIndies....... 8 
Bark Arletta.....%2....- MUEOPC scales aisle et) 

Bark Quickstep......... San Francisco..... 15 
U.S. Revenue Cutter... —— — 50 
Ship David Crockett.... San Francisco.... 32 
Brig Susan E. Voorhes.. Calcutta .......... 10 
Bark Sarah.............- Antwerp ..... Gace 1k 
Bark Solomon...... +e... San Francisco.... 14 
Barks@ tepid aeeseisiste setae HULOPO sea necede 19 
Bark Com. Dupont..... - Alexandria,Egypt 12 
Ship Sea Witch.......... San Francisco.... 24 
Bark Olivia Davis...... . Sydney, N.S. W.. 138 
Baxke Belov’ sr cece een ed ONC OM vere terteiets 18 
Bark Serene......... +». New Zealand..... 15 
Bark Colusa............. San Francisco.... 28 
Ship Samuel G. Reed... Yokohama....... a Ly 
Bark Lilian Vigus...... ESTES COlecleeteisteetrers 15 
Ship Frank Jones....... Liverpool... 0... 25 
Bark Canada... asec. ee Leghorn .......... 10 
Bark Tamora.sic. .siss0+ . Shishon ene 12 
‘Bark Hlorellayceccaasneee ELAN LC cieren eicjeto cise 
Ship Great Admiral..... San Francisco.... 30 
Schr. D. W. Hill......... New Orleans...... 13 
Ship Friedlander........ San Francisco.... 30 

ark Lizzie Ele. ...: wee Melbourne........ 217 

ark Vibilia...........05 SR | eevee evs 26 

ark Oliver Emery...... Hamburg.s seccccs) al! 


for Mexico ; No. 1,495, on brig Sophia, 
for Malaga ; No. 1,654, on schr. Htta, for 
St. Johns ; No. 1,937, on brig Wave, for 
Hayti; No. 2,004, on ship Mercury, for 
Hurope ; No. 2,358, on schr. Rosie Adra, 
for New Granada; No. 2,467, read with 


“ 


_ Rose, for Pernambuco; No. 4,031, 
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interest, gone to Antigua, on schr. Como; 
No. 2,515, on schr. J. M. Murphy, for St. 
Kitts ; No. 2,517, on school ship Mercury, 
for Europe; No. 2,579, books read and 
prized, gone to Cadiz, on brig Daisy ; No. 
2,591, on schr. G. D. Perry, for Maracaibo; 
No. 2,861, on schr. Saarbruck, for West 
Indies ; No. 2,899, on ship Tenis, for Eu- 
rope; No. 2,955, on schr. Portland, for 
Trinidad ; No. 3,888, read with interest, 
gone to Europe, on brig Mattano ; No. 
8,422, on brig Guisborough, for Martini- 
que ; No. 3,520, books read with profit 
by different crews, gone to Palomas, on 
brig Hilen Maria; No. 8,605, on schr. 
Myrover, for Charleston ; No. 8,629, on 
schr. Storm Petrel, for Jamaica; No. 
8,778, on ship Volunteer, for South Ame- 
rica; No. 38,784, read and appreciated, 
gone to Antwerp, on ship H. Morris ; 
No. 3,826, on schr. M. Holmes, for Jack- 
sonville; No. 3,869, on brig Aélas, for 
Marseilles; No. 3,887, books were read 
with interest and profit by the officers 
and crew, gone to Jacksonville on brig 
J. Leighton ; No. 3,938, on brig P. Hinck- 
ley, for Jamaica; No. 3,965 on bark Sagi- 
naw, for Bristol; No. 3,986, on schr. J. 
on 
schr. Hartstiene, for Hurope; No. 4,172, 
on schr. 7, Atwood, for St. Domingo; 
No. 4,176, on brig Rio, for London; 
No. 4,228, on brig Raven, for Matanzas ; 
No. 4,288, on schr. A. Virden, for Galves- 
ton; No. 4,248,-read by several crews 
with interest, gone to West Indies on 
schr. Palma ; No. 4,266, read with pro- 
fit, gone to Barbadoes on schr. . Patten; 
No. 4,286, on brig WM. Potter, for West 
Indies ; No. 4,294, books much read and 
highly prized, gone to Barbadoes, on brig 
Magdala; No. 4,297, on schr. B. Hart, 
for Charleston ; No. 4,438, on schr, Mor- 
ford & Trubee, for Rio. 

No. 82, returned from its fifth voyage, 
has been much used ; gone to sea on 


schr. Devereux, 8 men; No. 2,733, has 
~ returned in good condition and gone to 


Baltimore; No. 2,780, returned with se- 
veral books missing, gone to sea on schr. 
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M. H. Donner, 7 men ; No. 2,994, return- 
ed with ten books missing, refitted and 
sent to sea on schr. S. H. Smith, coasting ; 
No. 4,000, returned from the West Indies 
in good condition and gone back on the 
brig Huroclydon,8 men; No. 4,009, re- 
turned from a coasting voyage in good 
condition and gone to West Indies on 
brig Torrent, No. 4,020, returned in good 
condition, books all read with much in- 
terest, gone to West Indies on schr. Julia 
Rich. 


We ask especial attention for reasons 
apparent in the letter, to the report here- 
with printed, of the use made of library — 
No. 3,758.—EpD. Lire Boat. 

SAN FRANCISCO, October 30th, 1873. 
To the American Seamen’s Friend Society. 

Gentlemen : I take pleasure in sending 
you a report of the library No. 3,758, 
which was kindly placed on board the 
ship Regent by the Society that is doing 
80 much good for seamen. 

Our passage from Liverpool to San 
Francisco was very pleasant. Sabbath 
morning at 9 o’clock we have had religi- 
ous services in the cabin which all the 
crew have attended, also the officers, ex- 
cept the one on duty. After services, all 
hands would select a book from the lib- 
rary to read during the week, and on the 
following Sabbath, change it for another. 
I have been in several ships that have 
had your libraries on board, but I have 
never seen one so much used as this has 
been on this passage. I have no doubt 
but that they have a great influence for 
good upon sailors, giving them profitable 
employment for many spare hours. After 
being at sea for months without any- 
thing new to divert the mind, nearly any 
subject will interest, and if a sailor can 
once be induced to give his attention to re- 
ligion, | have noticed that the result is 
nearly always his conversion. There is 
no ill-usage or profanity allowed on 


‘board the Regent, but we endeavor to do 


to others as we would be done by. Thus 
I find the crew has more respect for their 
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officers, and cheerfully obey all orders, 
and at the same time it leads them to 
have greater respect for themselves. Be- 
fore arriving in port, I gave them a tem- 
perance lecture and then circulated the 
pledge which a great many of them will 
sign, and I have seen much good done 
by this, and also had the satisfaction in 
the last few years, of seeing many of them 
become Christians. j 

May the Lord bless and prosper your 
good work, is the daily prayer of 

Yours truly, 
J. BRAY, Capt. Ship Regent. 


ee 


Interesting Letter and Relic. 


U.S. STEAMER “ TIGRESS,” ; 
NOVEMBER 127TH, 1873. 
REV. SAMUEL H. HALL, D. D., 

Dear Sir :—\ wish to give a short ac 
count of the library No. 457, intrusted 
to my care during the last four months. 
I naturally felt more interest in it and 
looked after its welfare perhaps more 
closely, as it was sent by my father’s own 
church in New Hampshire. I feel sure 
the books have been a source of good and 
comfort to many of the ship’s company. 

The crew have had easy access to the 
library, twice nearly every week, Wed- 
nesday and Sunday. The religious works 
were not read as much as I could have 
wished, still, those that were drawn, as 
their appearance shows, were read care- 
fully. 

The Sailors’ Magazines wern wore al- 
most to pieces, by being passed from one 
to another. 

Some of the books have been goiled, 
but I believe unavoidably, one being 
inked during a severe gale. 

The cruise has been hard for both offi, 
cers and men, but we did not expect a 
pleasant summer trip simply. 

The moral character of the men asa 
general thing hag been good. 


LI return to you one book, “ The Diction- 


ary of the Bible,” which your Society sent 
out in the U. 8.8. Polaris, in 1871. This 
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book I found at the deserted camp of the 
survivors of that ilifated vessel. It may 
be prized by you as a relic. 
Yours truly, 
N. E. BunLarp, M. D. 


Library No. 8,859 was placed on the 
Polaris by virtue of a donation from Dr. 
and Mrs. Pinneo, of Greenwich, Conn. 


———_—_-18-0 <p=>-___-— 


What Hope Did. 


It stole on its pinions to the bed of 
disease; the sufferer’s frown became @ 
smile—the emblem of peace and love. 

It went to the house of mourning, and 
from the lips of sorrow there came sweet 
and cheerful songs. 

It laid its head upon the arm of the 
poor, which stretched forth at the com- 
mand of unholy impulse, end saved him © 
from disgrace and ruin. 

It dwells like a living thing in the 
bosom of the mother, whose son tarried 
long after the promis:d time of his com- 
ing, and saved her from desolation and 
the “care that killeth.” 

It hovered about the head of the youth 
who had become the Ishmael of society, 
and led him on to works which even his 
enemies praiged. 

It snatched the maiden from the jaws 
of death, and went with an old man to 
heaven. 

No hope! My good brother! Have it 
—keep it always with you. Wrestle with 
it that it may not depart. It may repay 
your pains. Life is hard enough at best, 
but hope shall lead you to its mountains, 
an sustain you amid its billows. Part 
with all beside, but keep thy hope. 
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District Secretaries : 
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LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 


A payment of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars at one time 
constitutes a Life Member; One Hundred Dollars, or a sum which in addition to a previous 
payment makes One Hundred Dollars, a life Director. 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


“I give and bequeath to THE AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated by 
the Legislature of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $—, to be applied to the chari- 
table uses and pursoses of the said Society.” 

Three witnesses should state that the testator declared this to be his last will and testa- 
ment, and that they signed it at his request, and in his presence and the presence of each 


other. 
SHIPS’ LIBRARIES. 


Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall Street, N. Y., and 13 Cornhill 
Boston, at the shortest notice. Bibles and Testaments in various languages may be had 
either at the office, or at the Depository of the New York Bible Society. q Bcekinan Street. 


SAVINGS BANKS FOR SEAMEN. 


All respectable Savings’ Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be kept 
safely and secure regular instalments of interest. Seamen’s Savings’ Banks as such are 
established in New York, 74-6 Wall Street and 189 Cherry Street, and Boston, Tremont 
Street, open daily between 10 and 8 o’clock. 


SAILORS’ HOMES. 


LOCATION. ESTABLISHED BY KEEPERS. 
NEw YorK, 190 Cherry Street....... Amer. Sea, Friend Society. Fred’k Alexander. 
Boston, 99 lL urchase Street.......... Boston “* 6“ { Capts. Ben. © Robert 


PHILADELPHIA, 422 South Front 8t.. Penn. ‘“ ss ss 
WILMINGTON, cor. Front & Dock Sts. Wilm. Sea. Friend Society. 


Capt. J. T. Robinson. 
Capt. W. J. Penton. 


EINE FEES ONG Ss |COleinis = oaisyaisi<iaiats'a'ateiea a Charleston Port Society... Capt. Peter Smith. 
NMI EE EPA ea sayalsteteitainne einiarwd el siaiwisisiwia'a'se Ladies’ Sea. Fr’nd Society. Geo. Ernst Findeisen. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal........0ss0es000 ee ye re = eS 
LOIN GAIUS Wagers liciere'ss clersien/alsccisie(acca sleet Honolulu “ <8 Mrs. Crabbe. 
INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES. 
NEw YORK, 338 Pearl Street....... . Epis. Miss. Soc. for Seamen Edward Rode. 
334 & 336 Pearl Street............. Beh Aye eane cogosnapecobne — — 
4 Catharine Lane, (colored)....... OS) Secretar tpeereninretc carats G. F. Thompson. 
ADIOIDVOER SUC CUste« om -s w/a(sa nieorcts 10 (CROP m ie Gonna ddacis patOe ne Christ. Bowman. 
66 do. AOA eee ncmaen sy oes shee BOs madaancorcts.donneaeee Charles G. Auffarth. 
BOSTON, N. Square, Mariners House.. Boston corey sAidSoc’y. N. Hamilton. 
NEW BEDFORD, 14 Bethel Court..... Ladies’ Br. SS Reaee . My. & Mrs. H. G. O. Nye. 
BALTIMORE, 65 Thames Street........ Seamen’s Walon BethelSoc. Edward Kirby. 
MARINERS’ CHURCHES. 
LOCATION. SUSTAINED BY MINISTERS 
NEW YorK, Catharine, cor. Madison. New York Port BOC eNy Rey. H. D. Murphy. 
cor. Water and Dover Streets..... Mission s¢ ae B. F. Millard. 
135 Greenwich Street........-cese sf ee 3 $f —— 
Foot of Pike Street, E. R......... icone Miss. Society. Se ts Robt. J. Walker, 
Foot of Hubert Street, N. R...... se oS (Oe eee ‘“ H. F. Roberts. 


‘“ Isaac Maguire. 
“ ©. G. Hedstrom. 
Seve Odse aD) 


Open air Service, Coenties Sli % 

Swedish & English, pier 11, N. R. Methodist an 
Oliver, cor. Henry Street......... Baits lieemiee tiers sinaleteaeleras 
Cor. Henry and Market Streets... Sen. & Land, Presbyterian.. a E. Hopper, D. D. 
ates. 


BROOKLYN, 8 President Street....... Am. Sea. Friend Society... C6 ©, isieshenrel 


TENDS CO) 4e SRB CORO DE COUR COC eEOOS 


ALBANY, Montgomery Street,........ * Methodist Roleteraisie Teieatzcieel 
Boston, cor. Salem & N. Bennet Sts. Boston Sea. Friend Society 
INOTDI SURO Is ° << sicloisieleicis)elcieve a2 ass Boston Port Society....... 
Cor. Commercial and Lewis Sts.. Baptist Bethel Society..... 
Richmond Street. ce. :..ccecesec ese IB PISGapalontreminiies scteisis/s re. 


PORTLAND, ME., Forest.n. Custom H Portland Sea. Frn’d Soc’y.. 
PROVIDENCE, R. E552 pacecndene St Prov. Sea. Friend Society... 


NEWPORT, R. L, 51 Long Wharf.... Individual Effort........... 
Niw BEDEORD.<...-...-...cecrei sess New Bedford Port Society. 
PHILADELPHIA, c. Front & Union Sts. Presbyterian..........ees0s 
Cor. Shippen and Penn Streets... Methodist ...........+ OE 
Catharine Street........2-s00-+s00s Episcopal........ Sefolatetrercetets 

— Front Street, above Navy Yard... Baptist..............0s+:00s 
BALTIMORE, cor. Alice & Anna Sts.. Seamen’s Un. Bethel Soc.. 
Cor. Light and Lee Streets....... i alta eee See 

e merican & Norfolk Sea. 

NORFOLK ...... pits eiopertioreheliiejereiwiarere Titre Hiiondisaciaties t 


CHARLESTON, Church, n. Water St.. Amer. Sea. Friend ches ee 
SHOOTNISENTES UDR AUN OSE a pOn GOO IE tod i 
MOBILE, Church Street, near Water. 
aria ORE ANSE ean cheat hy etelanartts otarsiehavete cians s(afsain'e Sinise aus 
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John Miles. 

S. H. Hayes. 
Geo. S. Noyes. 
H. A. Cooke, 
J. P. Robinson. 
F. Southworth. 
OC. H. Malcom, D.D. 
J. D. Butler. 
Vincent Group. 
William Major. 

W. B. Erben. 
Joseph Perry. 
Francis McCartney 
R. R. Murphy. 


BE. N. Crane. 


Wm. B. Yates. 
Richard Webb. 


Lo Pease. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 


80 Wall Street, New York. 
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RICHARD P. BUCK, Esq., President. Capr. NATH’L BRIGGS, Vice President. f 
Rey. S. H. HALL, D.D., Cor. Sec’y & Treas. L., P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 


OxsEcTs. 1.—To improve the social, moral and religious condition of seamen ; | 
to protect them from imposition and fraud ; to prevent them from becoming a | 
curse to each other and the world ; to rescue them from sin and its consequen- | 
ces, and to SAVE THEIR SOULS. 2.—To sanctify commerce, an interest and a 
power in the earth, second only to religion itself, and make it everywhere serve 
as the handmaid of Christianity. : 

MEANS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT. 1.—The preaching of the Gospel by Missionaries | 
and Chaplains, and the maintenance of Bethel Churches in the principal ports of 
this and foreign countries. In addition to its Chaplaincies in the United States, | 
the Society has stations in CHINA, JAPAN, the SANDWICH ISLANDS, CHILI, 
BRAZIL, FRANCE, ITALY, BELGIUM, DENMARK, NoRWAY, SWEDEN, NEw BRUNS- — 
wick, &c, and will establish others as its funds shall allow. Besides preaching - 
the Gospel to seamen on ship-board and on shore, and to those who do business 
upon our inland waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible 
supply the place of parents and friends. 

2.—The monthly publication of the SAILORS’ MAGAZINE and SEAMEN’S FRIEND, 
designed to collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy 
and co-operation of Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the 
Society. The last of these publications, the SEAMEN’s FRIEND, is gratuitously 
furnished to chaplains and Missionaries for distribution among seamen and others. 
The Society also publishes the LirE Boar for the use of Sabbath-schools. 

3.—LOAN LIBRARTES, composed of carefully selected, instructive, and enter-— 
taining books, put up in cases containing between forty and fifty volumes each, 
for the use of ships’ officers and crews, and placed as a general thing, in the 
care of converted sailors, who thus become for the time, effective missionaries 
among their shipmates, This plan of sea-missions contemplates much more 
than the placing of a Christian Library on ship-board, in that, (1) It placesthe } 
library in the hands of an individual who takes it for the purpose of doing good — 
with it, and who becomes morally responsible for the use made of it. (2) It 
places the library in the forecastle—the sailors’ own apartment. (8) It contem- 
plates a connection between the missionary and the individual who furnishes 
the instrument with which he works. The donor of each library is informed, 
if he requests it, when and where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and 
whatever of interest is heard from it, is communicated. The whole number of 
libraries sent out by the Society, is 4,400 containing 190,000 volumes. Calcu- 
lating frequent re-shipments,-they have been accessible to probably 190,000 men. 
Over eight hundred hopeful conversions at sea have been reported as traceable 
to this instrumentality. A large proportion of these libraries have been pro- 
vided by special contributions from Sabbath schools, and are frequently heard 
from as doing good service. This work may be and should be greatly extended. 
More than 20,000 American vessels remain to be supplied, 

4.—The establishment of Sarnors’ Homes, R&ADING Rooms, SAVINGS’ 
BANKS, the distribution of BrsLEs, Tracts, &c. : 

The Sartors’ Homn, 190 Cherry St., New York, is the property and under ~ 
the direction of the Society. 1t was opened in 1842, since which time it has ac- 
commodated over 78,000 boarders. This one Institution has saved to seamen 
and their relatives, $1,500,000. The moral and religious influence on the seamen 
sheltered there, can not be estimated. More or less shipwrecked seamen are 
constantly provided for at the Home. A Missionary of the Society is in daily 
attendance, and religious meetings are held on week day evenings. Similar 
institutions exist, in other cities, under the care of auxiliary Societies. 

NOTE.—Twenty dollars contributed by any individual or Sabbath-school, will senda Libra- 
ry to sea, in the name of the donor. Thirty dollars makes a Life-Member; One Hundred dol- 


lars a Life Director. The SarLors’ Macazine is, when asked for, sent gratuitously to Pastors, 


who take a yearly collection for the cause, and to Life- Members and Directors, upon an annual . 
request for the same, ‘ 


